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THS  HXSTOBTT  OF  FBTmWASOWHY, 

DRAWN  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES  OF  INFOR¬ 
MATION. 

(roatinued  from  page  114. ) 

This  Minilarity  of  treatment,  which  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres  and  Freemasonry  have  received,  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  similarity  of  their  origin,  and  their  ob¬ 
ject.  To  this  couclusion,  however,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
jected,  that  though  the  points  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  these  secret  societies  are  numerous,  vet  there 
were  circumstances  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleu- 
binian  mysteries,  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the 
ceremonies  of  Freemasonry.  The  sacrifices,  puriti- 
cations,  hymns,  and  dances,  which  were  necessary 
in  the  festival  of  Ceres,  have,  indeed,  no  place  in 
the  society  of  Freemasons.  But  these  points  of  dis¬ 
similarity,  instead  of  weakening,  rather  strengthen 
our  opinion.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Polytheism,  just  sentiments  of  the  deity  should 
be  entertained;  and  much  less,  that  the  adherents  of 
Christianity,  should  bend  their  knees  to  the  gods  of 
the  heathens.  The  antients  worshipped  those-  beings, 
who  conferred  on  them  the  most  signal  benefits,  w’ith 
sacrihees,  puriheations,  and  other  tokens  of  their 
humility  and  gratitude.  But  when  revelation  had 
disclosed  to  mm  more  -imiable  sentiments  concern¬ 
ing  the  Divine  Being,  the  society  of  Freema8oiL.> 
banished  from  tlieir  mysteries,  those  useless  riten, 
with  which  the  antient  brethren  ofthe  Order  attempt¬ 
ed  to  appease,  and  requite  their  deities;  and  model¬ 
led  their  ceremonies  upon  this  foundation,  that  there 
IS  but  one  God,  who  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

The  mysteries  of  Ceres  were  not  confined  to  the 
city  of  Eleusis;  they  were  introduced  into  Athens 
about  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  before 
Christ*;  and,  with  a  few  slight  variations,  were  ob¬ 
served  in  Phrygia,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Sicilyf.  They 
had  reached  even  to  the  capital  of  France!;  and  It 
is  highly  probable  that,  in  a  short  time,  after,  they 
were  introduced  into  Britain,  and  other  northern 
kingdoms.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrivn||, 
they  were  carried  into  Rome,  aod  were  celebrated. 
In  that  metropolis,  with  the  same  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  which  were  performed  in  the  humble  village  of 
Eleusis.  They  had  contracted  impurities,  however, 
from  the  length  of  their  duration,  and  the  corruption 
of  their  abettors;  and  though  the  forms  of  initiation 
were  still  symbolical  of  the  original,  and  noble  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  institution;  yet  the  licentious  Homans 
mistook  the  shadow  for  the  substance;  and,  while 
they  underwent  the  rites  of  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
riep,  they  were  strangers  to  the  object  for  which  they 
were  framed. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centurv,  Theod¬ 
osius  the  Great  prohibited,  and  almost  totally  extin¬ 
guished  the  Pagan  Theology  in  the  Roman  empire^; 
and  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  suffered  in  the  general 
dev.astatioit1I.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these 
mysteries  were  secretly  celebrated,  in  spite  of  the 


•  PlaTfair’i  Chronology 

t  l.ucii  Apuleii  Mrtaiuorph  lib,  si-  p-  1117, 19r>. 
t  PraiM  o|  Paris,  or  a  skvlch  of  the  French  capital,  1803,  by 
S.  West-  K  It-  S.  F.  A-  S.  This  author  observes,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  work,  thrt  Parii.  is  derived  fnan  Par  hit,  because  it 
was  built  beside  a  temple,  dedicated  to  that  goddess; — that  this 
temple  was  demniished  at  the  establishment,  of  Christianity,  and 
that  there  reonins.  to  this  day,  in  the  Petits  Au.i;ustiiis,  a  statue 
of  Isis  nursing  O.'su- 

II  A.  1).  117.  Eocyclop.  Brit.  rol.  6.  p.  S-Vi- Pottei's  .Anti^. 
vol.  I.  II.  3W1.  • 

§  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Dccliac  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Fanjpire,  Hvo.  rol.  S.  p.  120 
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-tevere  edicts  of  Theodosius;  and  that  they  were 
partly  continued  during  the  dark  ages,  though  strip- 
lied  of  their  original  purity  and  splendour:  We  are 
certain,  at  least,  that  many  rites  of  the  Pagan  reli¬ 
gion  were  performed,  under  the  dissembled  name  of 
convivial  i:ieetings,  long  alter  the  publication  of  the 
Emperor’s  edicts*:  and  Psellusf,  informs  us,  that 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  subsisted  in  Athens  till  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  were  never 
totally  suppressed. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin  and  decline  of 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  ;  and  discovered  in  them, 
numerous  and  prominent  features  of  resemblance  to 
those  of  Freemasonry;  we  may  reasonably  infer, 
that  the  Egyptian  mysteries  which  gave  rise  to  the 
former, had  a  still  ne.irer  :ttfinity  to  tne  latter;  and, 
from  this  conclusion,  the  opinions  th.vt  were  formerly 
stated,  concerning  the  antiquity  ofthe  Older,  and  the 
origin  of  Egyptian  knowledge,  will  receive  very 
considerable  confirmation. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  Dionysia, 
or  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  which  were  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  those  of  Ceres,  and,  perhaps,  still  more 
with  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry.  Hcrodotus| 
informs  us  that  the  solemnities,  in  honour  of  Diony- 
kIiis  or  Bacchus,  were  originally  instituted  in  Egypt; 
iiud  were  transported  from  that  country  into  Greece, 
by  one  Melampus.  But  not  only  did  the  mysteries  j 
of  Ceresand  B.acchus  How  from  the  same  source;  the 
one  was  in  some  measure  interwoven  with  the  other, 
and  it  is  almost  certain,  from  what  we  are  now  to 
mention,  that  tliose  who  were  initiated  into  the  for- 
iiicr,  were  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
•if  the  latter.  Tlie  sixtli  day  of  the  Eleusinian  fes¬ 
tival  was  ihe  roost  brilliant  of  thewhole.  Itreceiv- 
ed  the  appellation  of  Bacchus,  beetiuse  it  was  chiefiy, 
if  not  exclusively,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  that 
god.  His  statue,  attended  by  the  initiated,  and  the 
i  ministers  of  the  tei.'?ple,  was  conducted  from  Athens 
to  Eleusis,  with  much  pomp  and  solemnityfl:  And 
alter  it  had  been  introduc'-d  into  the  temple  of  Ce¬ 
res,  it  was  brought  back  to  Athens  with  similar  cer¬ 
emonies.  The  connection  between  the  Kleusiniiii 
and  Dionysian  mysteries  is  manifest,  also,  from  the 
I  common  opinion,  that  Ceres  was  the  mother  of  Bac- 
chus§:  And  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  the  Egyptian 
(sis  was  the  same  with  Ceres ;  that  Osiris  was  the 
same  with  Bacchus;  and  that  the  Dionysia  of  Greece 
was  only  another  n&mc  for  the  Pamylia  of  E^yptli. 
.\s  Bacchus  was  the  inventor  of  theatres,  as  well  as 
of  dramatical  representations,  that  particular  class 
of  Masons,  who  were  employed  in  the  erection  of 
these  extensive  b-iildings,  were  called  the  Dionysian 
utificers,  and  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Iheir  foun  ’er,  and  consequently  into  those  of  Kleu- 
sis**.  But,  from  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
embrace  the  ceremonial,  while  it  neglects  the  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  an  institution,  the  Dionysian  festival, 
in  the  degenerate  ages  of  Greece,  was  more  remar 
kable  for  inebriation  and  licentiousness,  than  for  the 
I’ultivation  of  virtue  and  science;  and  he  who  was 
jt  first  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  arts,  was  after- 
.vr  rds  worshipped  as  the  god  of  wine.  Thos»j  who 
were  desirous  of  indulging,  secretly,  in  licentious 
mirth,  and  unhallowed  festivity,  cloaked  their  pro- 

•  GihlMin  V.  5.  p.  110. 

t  In  his  treaUs«  on  the  gods  which  the  Greek*  worshipped, 
quoted  hv  Mr.  Clinch  in  the  Aothologw  Hibcrnica,  for  Jauarr 
17H4.  p. 

1  I.ib.  ii.  The  testimony  of  Herodotus  is  greatlv  cormbora- 
ti-d,  w  hen  we  recollect,  tluU  there  were  teinules  in  Cgypt,  erec¬ 
ted  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  It  is  n.H  prubaole  that  the  Rgyp- 
lians  would  borrow  from  the  Greek*. 

!|  Anaebarsis,  torn.  iii.  p.  .131.  Plut.  inPboc-t. i.  p-  75-1. 
Meurs.  in  Eleui.  Mt:  t  cap.  27. 

6  Potter.  V.  i.  p.  .-613. 

N  De  Iihle  ct  Osiride.  Idee  du  GoaTemrcieat  Ancicn  et 
Modem  de  I’Egypte,  p.  2ti.  Pari*  1713- 

•*  Vid-  Potter,  t-  i-  p-  41- 


ceedings  under  the  pretence  of  worshipping  Bac¬ 
chus;  and  brought  disgrace  upon  those  mysteries, 
which  were  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  virtue, 
and  the  improvement  of  art. 

About  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  an  illiter¬ 
ate  and  licentious  priest  came  from  Greece  to  Tusca¬ 
ny,  and  instituted  the  Bacchanalia,  or  feast  of  the 
Bacchanals*.  From  Tuscany  they  were  imported 
to  Home ;  but  the  promoters  of  these  midnight  orgies 
having  proceeded  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  dissi¬ 
pation  and  disloyalty,  they  were  abolished  tarough- 
out  all  Italy,  by  a  decree  of  the  senatef.  It  has  been 
foolishly  supposed,  that  the  Bacchanalia  were  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Dionysian  mysteries,  moely  because  they 
were  both  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  Liberalia  of 
Rome  was  the  festival  corresponding  to  the  Diony¬ 
sia  of  Greocet;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  feast  was 
observed,  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  till  the  ab¬ 
rogation  of  the  Pagan  theology,  in  the  reign  of 
Theotlosius.  The  opinion  which  an  impartiM  en¬ 
quirer  would  form,  concerning  the  nature  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  would  not  be 
very  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  institution. 
B'lt  it  should  he  remembered  that  deviations  fri^m  the 
intentions  and  form  of  any  association,  are  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  association  itself:  Thev  are  rather  proofs 
of  its  original  purity  and  excellence ;  as  it  is  not 
from  the  paths  of  vice,  but  from  those  of  virtue,  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  stray. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Dionysian  mys¬ 
teries  under  an  uiipropitious  aspect;  let  us  now  trace 
them  in  their  progress  from  Europe  to  Asia,  where 
they  retained  their  primitive  lustre,  ahd  etfectually 
contributed  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  fine 
arts. 

About  a  thousand  years  before  ChristH,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Attica,  complaining  of  the  narrowness  of 
their  territory,  and  unfruitfulness  of  its  soil,  went 
in  quest  of  more  extensive  and  fertile  settlements. 
Being  joined  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  sur¬ 
rounding  provinces,  they  .sailed  to  Asia  Minor,  drove 
out  the  inhabitants,  seized  upon  the  most  eligible 
situations,  and  united  them  under  the  name  of  Ionia, 
because  the  greatest  number  of  the  refugees  were 
natives  of  that  Grecian  proviDce§.  As  t^  Greeks, 
prior  to  the  Ionic  migration,  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences*!,  they  carried  these 
along  with  them  into  their  new  territories;  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  Ionia  the  mysteriesof  Minerva  and 
*  Dionysius**,  before  they  were  corrupted  by  the  li- 
Icentiousness  of  the  Athenians.  In  a  short  time  the 
Asiatic  colonies  surpassed  the  mother  country  in 
prosperity  and  science.  Sculpture  in  marble,  and 
the  Doric  and  Ionian  orders  were  the  result  of  their 
ingenuitytt*  They  returned  even  into  Greece ;  they 
lommunieated  to  their  ancestors  the  inventions  of 
their  own  country;  and  instructed  them  in  that  style 
of  architecture,  which  has  been  the  admiration  of 
succeeding  ages.  For  these  improvements  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  Dionysian  Artificers,  an  as- 
-oriation  of  scientific  men,  who  possessed  theexclu- 
.•ii-.'c  privilege  of  erecting  temples,  theatres,  and 
otter  public  buildings  in  Asb  Minortt  They  sup- 

•  Tit.  Lit.  KK  sxxix  cap.  8. 

t  lav  lib.  xxxiv  cap-  18. 

j  laberalia  (»ay*  Fc*ta»>  libcri  Festa.  quae  apud  Gracccs 
;li»cantur  Diuoyiia. — Viil.  Unjver»al  Hi»l«rT,  Tol-  13-  p.  282. 

U  Playfair  place*  the  loaic  mixi'h®''  l044.  B-  C-  Gillie* 
iu  lUoo;  and  Harthclemy.  the  author  of  .Vaacharti*'*  Travel*, 
in  IU7H 

&  Herodntu*  lib.  1.  cap.  112.  Cillic*’a  Hist- of  Greece,  8to. 
vol.  i.  p.  102- 

Aecordinx In  the -Autlior  of  .Anachani*’!  Travel*,  the  art* 
look  their  ri»e  in  Cree-e  about  1547,  B.  C. 

Chandler'*  Travel*  iu  A*ia  Minor,  p-  100-  4<o.  1775  The 
Panathenea  and  the  Ub^vaiaii  mvateriea  were  inalituted  about 
:t00  real*  befnae  the  loaic  mig;ration. 

ft*  Gilbea’*  Hi»t.  Ant-  Greeee,  v-  ii.  p.  162. 

it  Strahii,  lib.  iv.  Chi»hall  Antifluitate('A*iaticae,  p.  107 
Rubiaou’*  Proof*  of  a  Conspiracy,  p-  20 
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plied  lonia^and  the  surrounding  countries,  as  far  as 
the  Hellespont,  with  theatrical  apparatus  by  con¬ 
tract;  and  erected  the  magnificent  temple  at  Tcos, 
to  Bacchus,  the  founder  of  their  order*.  Those  ar¬ 
tists  were  very  numerous  in  Asia,  and  existed  under 
the  same  appellation,  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  India. 
About  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
a  considerable  number  of  them  were  incorporated, 
by  command  of  the  Kings  of  Pergainu8,whc  assign¬ 
ed  to  them  Tcos  as  a  settlement,  being  the  city  of 
their  tutelary  godf.  The  members  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Dio¬ 
nysian  mysteries,  were  distinguished  from  liic  unin¬ 
itiated  inhabitants  of  Teos,  by  the  science  which 
they  possessed,  and  by  .appropriate  words  and  signs, 
by  which  they  could  recognize  their  Brethren  of  the 
OrderJ.  Like  Freemasons  they  were  divided  into 
lodges,  which  were  distinguished  by  different  appel¬ 
lations.  They  o<’ca8ionally  held  convivial  meetings 
ip.  houses  erected  and  consecrated  for  this  purpose; 
atwl  each  separate  association  was  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  master,  and  presidents,  or  wardens.  They 
held  a  general  meeting  once  a  year,  which  was  sol 
emnized  with  great  pomp  and  festivity,  and  at 
which  the  Brethren  partook  of  a  splendid  entertain¬ 
ment,  provided  by  the  master,  after  they  had  finished 
the  sacrifices  to  thedr  gods,  and  especially  to  their 
patron  Bacchus^.  • -They  used  particular  utensils  in 
their  ceremonial  observances;  some  of  which  were 
exactly  similar  to  those  that  are  employed  by  tlu 
Fraternity  of  Freemasons;  And  the  more  opulent 
artists  were  bound  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
their  poorer  brethrenll.  The  very  monuments  which 
were  reared  by  these  Masons,  to  the  memory  of  their 
master?  and  wardens,  remain  to  the  present  day,  in 
the  Turkish  burying  grounds,  at  Siverhissar  and 
Eraki||.  The  inscriptions  upon  them  express,  in 
strong  terms,  the  gratitude  of  the  Fraternity,  for 
their  disinterested  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Order; 
for  their  generosity  and  benevolence  to  its  individ¬ 
ual  members;  for  their  private  virtues,  as  well  as  for 
their  public  conduct.  From  some  circumstances, 
which  arc  slated  in  the.se  inscriptions,  hut  particular¬ 
ly  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  lodges;  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus,  was  a 
member  of  the  Dionysian  Fraternity. 

[To  be  continued.] 


*  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the  Socirtv  of  Dilettanti, 
p  4-  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  ChishuIMntiu.  ylsiat.  |i.  139- 
t  Chandler’*  Travel*,  p.  lOa  Chi*hull  ^ntiq.  ^siat-  p.  13S 
Ionian  -.Intimiitic.,,  p.  4. 
t:  Ilobiinn’i  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  20- 
‘S  Chandler’*  Travel*,  p,  103. 

*.r  Cliishull,  p.  140. 

11  Chandler'*  Travel*,  n-  100.  These  monnmrnts  were  erected 
ibout  150  year*  before  Christ.  'The  iuscri|ili(ms  upon  them 
•rere  published  by  Kalmund  Chislinll,  in  172S,  from  copies  taken 
oy  Consul  Shcrard  in  1709,  and  examined  in  171(5.  Ionian  .djili- 
•(uities,  p  3. 

Frxmi  the  IV.  JL  P-ttriol 
MASONIC  HYMN,  FOR  JUNE  24, 1S26. 

Tune — Miltos,  (%  Ilnndn.) 

-Iehov.sh  !  thou  whose  shini.ng  throne 
Is  pUc’d  between  bright  cherubim — 
ijoth  by  thy  glorious  light  outshone, — 
iiencath  whose  beams  their  rays  grow  dim — 

To  Thct  in  praise  in  voice*  soar. 

Tkouf  whom  ’tis  blissful  to  adore! 

'rhy  word  to  us  i*  tafity'e  ark" 

ITiy  law*  our  rule  thro'  life  shall  be; 

Ftiith  is  the  anchor  to  our  hark; 

Hope  wafts  it  to  futurity, 
i'by  hand  shall  guard  us  on  cur  way, 

Tho'  rough  or  smooth — by  night — and  day. 

Houndless  thy  mercy,  and  thy  love. 

As  U  thy  majesty,  and  power. 

They  fall  on  man,  at  from  above 
Descends  the  crjih  refreshing  shower: 

Or  may  we  have,  till  life  shsdl  fade. 

Hearts  to  Jorgict  and  hands  to  aid. 

May  we  improve  each  how  tiiat  flies, 

Norjjiass  oar  tasks  neglected  by, 

I'ntil  our  Ttmpks  perfeet  rise, 
llebath  thy  all  pervading  eye- 
Our  trork  completed — sure  reward 
'sw.-uts  cn  tay  approving  xroird 


_ ARTS  AMD  SCIEWOES. _ 

On  a  powder  to  clarify  wines  and  other 
LIQUORS.  There  is  sold  in  France,  at  a  very  dear 
rate,  in  proportion  to  its  value  a  brownish  red  pow¬ 
der,  for  the  clarification  of  wines.  The  mode  of 
using  this  pow'der,  is  to  spread  it  lightly  on  the  top 
of  the  liquid,  and  when  it  is  well  dissolved,  to  pour 
the  mixture  into  the  cask,  finishing  the  process  in 
the  usual  manner. 

This  clarifying  powder,  according  to  Gay-Lusac, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists  of  the  French 
metropolis,  is  only  <lried  blood;  and  he  has  prepared 
it,  by  careful  desiccation,  superior  to  any  which  is 
usually  sold.  ' 

The  blood  is  only  efficacious  by  the  albumen,  or 
white-of-egg  matter,  which  it  contains;  and  if  it  be 
desired  to  preserve  its  solubility  in  water  after  dry¬ 
ing,  the  heat  must  not  be  carried  so  high  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  property.  The  process  must  consequenly 
be  perfected  at  a  lower  temperature  than  160  deg. 
the  point  at  which  albumen  coagulates  into  a  solid¬ 
ness.  The  whites  of  two  eggs  are  said  by  M.  Gay- 
I..usac  to  contain  at  least  a*  much  albumen  as  the 
quantity  of  powder  employed  for  the  clarification  of 
200  litres  ^about  .54  g.illons)  of  wine.  M.  Gay-Lusai 
considers  it  more  advantageous  both  on  the  score  of 
economy,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  smell  of 
glue  possessed  by  dried  blood,  which  might  alter  thq 
flavour  of  fine  wines,  to  make  use  of  the  white-of-egg. 

M.  Gay-Lusac  has  prepared  a  powder  with  the 
dried  whites  of  eggs,  which  has  not  the  same  incon¬ 
veniences  as  that  made  from  the  blood;  but  which 
dissolved  easily  in  water,  and  clarified  extremely 
well. 

This  powder  maybe  us<*d  not  only  for  wine,  but 
for  any  other  fluid  in  domestic  economy  requiring 
clarification. 

Tliis  dried  blood  is  not  a  new  article  in  commerce, 
Dr.  George  P'ordyce  many  years  ago  had  a  laborato¬ 
ry  between  the  Borough  and  Lambeth,  for  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  blood,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  and  sold  it 
for  exportation  to  the  We.st  Indies,  where  it  was  used 
for  clarifying  the  cane  juice.  To  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  heat  being  raised  too  high  by  careless 
laborants,  his  app.iratiis  was  constructed  with  several 
vessels,  bung  one  within  another,  so  that  as  each 
vessel  caused  a  diminution  of  the  heat,  the  heat  in 
the  innermost  vessel  which  contained  the  blood  was 
prevented  from  rising  so  high  as  to  coagulate  it,  and 
render  it  no  longer  re-dissoluble  in  water.  This 
dried  blood  being  prepared  from  a  waste  article,  lit¬ 
tle  used  in  its  raw  state,  must  be  considerably 
cheaper  than  dried  whites  of  eggs,  and  sufficient  for 
ordinary  purposes. — London  Mechanics  Journal. 


O.N  GIVING  ANY  CLOSE-GRAINED  WOOD  THE 
APPEARANCE  OF  MAHOGANY.  Tlic  surface  of  the 
wood  is  first  plained  smooth,  and  then  rubbed  witli 
weak  aqua  fortis;  after  which  it  is  to  be  finished 
with  the  following  varnish: — 

To  three  pints  of  spirit  of  wine  is  to  be  added  four 
and  a  half  dragon’s  blood,  and  an  ounce  of  soda, 
which  have  been  previously  ground  together:  after 
standing  sometime,  that  the  dragon’s  blood  may  be 
dissolved,  the  varnish  is  to  be  strained,  and  laid  on 
the  wood  with  a  soft  brush.  This  proce.ss  is  to  be 
repeated,  and  the  wood  possesses  the  perfect  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mahogany. 

When  the  polish  diminishes  in  brilliancy,  it  may 
be  speedily  restored  by  rubbing  the  article  with  a 
little  linseed  oil. — Ibid. 


Hottentot  mode  of  tanning.  Hottentots 
near  the  Cape  form  their  tanning  vats  of  the  skin  of 
some  quadruped.  The  one  whicli  Mr.  Burchcll  ob¬ 
served  was  the  skin  of  a  zebra,  supported  by  foui 
stakes  on  a  frame,  to  which  its  edges  were  bound  by 
thongs,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  middle,  banging 
down,  formed  a  canai  ious  basin.  It  was  filled  with  a 
liquid,  in  v/hich  they  lay  a  quantity  of  bark  of  the 
karrothorn  (a  species  ot  acacia,)  and  together  witli 
it  a  number  of  slieepskins,  first  deprived  of  their  hair, 
were  placed  to  steep.  The  acacia  hark  possesses  a 
large  portion  of  the  tanning  principle,  and  imparts  a 
reddish  colour  to  the  leather;  but  in  other  districts, 
several  sorts  of  bark,  as  of  a  kind  of  fig,  arc  applied 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  also  a  kind  of  mesembryan- 
themum. 

The  sheep  leather,  thus  tanned,  is  made  use  of  in 


the  distant  and  more  unfrequented  part  of  the  colo 
nVjfor  various  parts  of  clothing,  by  the  Hottentots 
and  the  poorer  class  of  colonists;  but  for  the  making 
of  trowsers,  it  is  every  where  in  general  demand 
Men’s  jackets,  and  even  women’s  gowns  and  petti¬ 
coats,  are  made  of  it  by  those  Wlio  are  unable  to  buy 
woollen  and  linen  clothing.  Such  dresses  were,  be 
fore  the  English  had  possewion  of  the  land,  the  com 
mon  costume  of  the  peasantry  and  Hottentots,  but 
since  that  time  the  prosperity  and  riches  of  the  conn 
try  have  increased  so  much,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  colonists  can  now  alfrrrl  to  wear  a  dres 
entirely  of  English  mauufacturc.^ibid. 


Preparation  of  carmine.  The  common  car¬ 
mine  is  made  in  France  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes 
1  lb.  of  powdered  cochineal  in  a  copper,  with  five 
pails  of  water  (of  four  gallons  each,)  and  three  drams 
and  a  half  Troy  of  salt  of  tartar;  the  violence  of  the 
boiling  is  stopped  with  cold  water:  and  the  copper 
being  taken  otf  the  fire,  eight  drams  of  powdered 
alum  is  then  thrown  in,  which  immediately  renders 
the  colour  much  more  brilliant  than  it  was.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  cochineal  settles  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  liquor  becomes  quite  clear,  which  i*^ 
then  to  be  poured  off  into  another  vessel,  placed 
again  on  the  fire,  and  some  thin  isinglass  jelly  ad 
ded  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  boils,  the  carmine 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  liquor,  and  a  coagulum  is  form¬ 
ed  as  when  liquors  arc  cleared  witli  white  of  eggs. 
The  vessel  is  then  to  be  taken  off  the  fire,  and  stirred 
with  a  wooden  spatula;  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  carmine  falls  down,  the  liquor  is  then  to  be 
drawn  otf,  and  the  carmine  turned  out  on  a  fine  cloth 
to  dry.  Instead  of  tliin  isinglass  jelly,  some  use 
white  of  eggs;  others  both  the  white  and  the  yolk 
-  [Ibid. 

Candles  with  wooden  wicks.  There  has 
been  introduced  a  few  years  at  Munich,  in  Bavaria, 
the  use  of  candles  with  wooden  wicks.  These  can¬ 
dles  yield  a  light  equal  to  that  of  a  taper,  but  burn 
with  an  equal  and  quiet  flame :  they  do  not  crackle, 
and  never  run. 

They  endeavour  to  keep  the  manufacture  secret, 
but  there  is  no  other  difference  between  the  making 
of  these  and  the  common  candles,  except  in  respect 
to  the  wick,  which  is  made  of  wood  surrounded  by 
unspun  cotton.  Every  kind  of  resinous  wood  is  fit 
for  the  purpose,  but  that  of  the  red  fir  is  preferred, 
and  it  is  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  rut,  that 
the  essential  oil  which  it  contains  may  not  have 
lime  to  evaporate.  The  shoots  of  the  present  years 
arc  those  which  arc  used;  they  are  first  barked, then 
slightly  scraped  with  a  knife,  to  get  rid  of  any  in¬ 
equalities,  and  dried  for  use.  The  shoots  ought  not 
to  exceed  the  thickness  of  a  straw.  They  arc  pro 
pared  by  the  country  people,  and  brought  into  the 
city  for  sale. 

The  cotton  is  carded  very  fine,  and  passed  between 
two  rollers,  which  form  it  into  a  thin  sheet. *  The 
splinter  of  wood  is  rolled  on  the  cotton,  so  as  to  be 
entirely  covered,  and  then  dipped  in  wax,  to  conso¬ 
lidate  the  cotton.  The  wicks  thus  prepared  are  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  mould,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  cot¬ 
ton  wicks  are  cmploj’ed.  Great  care  is  taken  that  no 
inequalities  are  suffered  either  in  the  wood  or  the 
cotton  of  these  wicks.  , 

It  decs  not  appear  what  peculiar  advantages  can 
attend  this  invention,  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
wicks  must  be  equal  to  that  of  spun  cotton.  [Ibid. 


To  prove  that  water  is  contained  in  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  even  during;  the  driest  weather. — Take  a 
tea-spoonful  of  dry  muriate  of  lime,  acetate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  or  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  put  it  into  a  saucer 
or  other  vessel,  and  suffer  it  to  be  exposed  to  the 
open  air  for  a  few  days.  The  dry  salt  will  thus  be 
rendered  completely  liquid,  by  the  watery  vapour 
which  always  exists  in  the'atmosphere. 

The  proportion  of  watery  vapour  existing  in  the 
atmosphere,  varies  considerably,  principally  accord¬ 
ing  to  temperature.  While  the  water  preserves  the 
a;rialforin,  the  air  containing  it  is  perfectly  transpa¬ 
rent;  even  in  this  state,  however,  it  can  be  discov¬ 
ered  existing  in  it;  but  when  the  vapour  is  conden¬ 
sing,  it  communicates  to  the  air  a  degree  of  opacity, 
from  the  conglomeration  of  the  particles  of  water. — 
This,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  it  happens, 
gives  rise  to  the  natural  appearances  of  clouds,  mist, 
and  rain. 
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CHARACTER. 


SPATOLINO,  THK  ASSASSIN. 

Spatolino  had  been  an  assassin  for  eighteen  yearn, 
and  had,  in  that  time,  roinniitted  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  in  Italy.  About  the  year  1807,  the  French 
government,  finding  it  impossible  to  apprehend  him, 
entrusted  that  service  to  one  Angelo  Kotoli,  a  very 
active  commisarry  of  police.  This  man,  seeing  that 
the  assassitt  was  not  to  be  openly  subdued,  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  stratagem,  and  sent  him  a  message,  stating 
that  a  commissary  of  police  desire»l  to  speak  with  him, 
and  bade  him  fix  upon  a  place  tit  for  the  purpose, 
whither,  he  would  repair  al.>nc  unarmed,  hoping  that 
Spatolino,  bearing  no  base  mind,  would  offer  him  no 
violence;  he  trusted  entirely  to  him,  and  added  that 
ti  e  conferrence  would  relate  to  very  important  af¬ 
fairs.  Spatolino  credited  all  tliat  was  alleged  in  Ho- 
toli’s  message,  and  his  reply,  named  a  place  to  which 
the  commissary  was  to  repair  by  night  to  confer  with 
him.  Accordingly  Rotoli  went  thither,  unarmed 
and  alone;  he  found  Spatoloni  armed,  who  said 
“Signor  Rotoli,  are  you  come  to  betray  me,  or  is 
it  true  as  you  have  written  to  me,  that  you  have  im¬ 
portant  business  to  communicate?”  Rotoli  answer¬ 
ed,  “  I  am  no  traitor:  the  French  government  wishes 
by  means  of  thee  to  scize  all  thy  band,  and  will  give 
thee  a  general  pardon,  and  thou  mayst  live  upon  the 
money  thou  hast  amassed.”  Spatolino  was,  indeed, 
weary  of  the  life  he  was  leading,  and  would  have 
been  very  glad  of  a  pardon,  he  therefore  said, 
“  Look  you,  Signor  Rotoli,!  am  an  assassin,  but  I 
have  a  ecr.se  of  honour,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  will  enable  you  to  apprehend  a  part  of 
the  men,  if  not  the  whele;  but  1  will  be  assured  ol 
my  personal  safety  ” — Rotoli  answered,  “On  that 
point  thou  mayst  be  quite  certain?  I  give  thee  my 
word  of  honour.”  “Well,  then,”  said  Spatolono, 
“  this  evening  at  eight,  come  to  this  place  again  with 
twenty  gensd’armes,  in  the  garb  of  peasants;  here 
you  shall  find  me,  and  we  will  go  to  a  house,  and 
we  will  take  seven  or  eight  of  them;  this  is  all  I  can 
do.  In  that  house  there  will  be  my  wife,  who  must 
be  free  as  well  as  myself.”  Rotoli  gave  him  his  word 
for  it,  and  said,  “  As  for  yourselves,  be  under  no  con¬ 
cern,  I  will  take  care  of  you.”  They  had  much  fur¬ 
ther  talk,  in  the  course  of  which,  Spatolino  promised 
Rotoli  a  present  of  two  ^thousand  dollars  on  obtain¬ 
ing  his  freedom,  adding,  that  he  had  great  sums  of 
money  buried  in  secret  places.  After  a  long  con¬ 
versation  they  parted. 

Rotoli  returned  to  Rome,  and  gave  an  exact  ac¬ 
count  of  his  proceedings.  In  the  evening  he  and  the 
gens-d'arms  went  to  the  place  appointed  by  Spatoli 
no,  who  in  a  short  time  came;  and  having  nailed 
Rotoli, said  “Come,  let  us  be  going;  they  are  now 
at  supper.”  Accordingly  Rotoli  went  arm  in  arm 
with  Spatolino,  closely  followed  by  the  gens-d’ 
armes.  “  Recollect,”  said  Spatolino  to  Rotoli  “  I 
trust  myself  to  you;  don’t  deceive  me,  for  it  really 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  French  government 
can  be  willing  to  pardon  me.”  Rotoli  answered. 

Don’t  doubt  it;  I  am  gurantec  for  thy  life.”  Hav¬ 
ing  by  this  time  reached  the  house,  Spatolino  whis¬ 
tled;  the  door  was  instantly  opened;  Spatalino  en¬ 
tered  lirst,  and  then  all  the  gens-d’arines.  Spalolino’s 
comrades  believed  the  strangers  to  be  other  comrades, 
and  kept  their  seats.  As  soon  as  the  gen8-J’armcs,were 
posted  conveniently,  they  seized  all  at  once;  four 
fell  ou  Spatolino,  disarmed  him,  and  bound  him  like 
the  others.  Thf  n  said  Spatolino,  “  Signor  Rotoli, 
you  have  betrayed  me.”  Rotoli  replied,  not  with¬ 
out  agitation,  “It  is  a  mere  matter  of  form:  to-mor¬ 
row  tliuu  wilt  be  set  at  liberty.”  Then  Spatolino 
exclaimed  “  Eighteen  years  have  I  been  an  assassin, 
and  never  was  overreached  by  any  man;  who  would 
have  thought  that  this  was  reserved  for  Rotoli! 
Well,  1  must  have  patience;  I  have  been  too  honest; 
1  thought  a  man’s  word  of  honour  was  good  for  somc- 
tliing;  1  deserve  what  I  have  got;  I  wished  to  be¬ 
tray  my  companions;  I  have  betrayed  myself.”  Wlien 
he  saw  that  his  wife  also  was  bound,  and  must  be 
lairried  to  prison,  ho  exclaimed,  “  IVIy  wife!  she  i.- 
innoceut!  Doubt  not,  my  wife,  I  will  save  thee;  thou 
shall  not  die;  I  will  be  thy  defender.” 

The  gens-d’aames  having  now  seen  all  the  men, 
conducted  the  whole  party  that  night  to  the  dun 
geons  of  Strada  Giula  in  Rome  with  all  possible 
31'crecy.  The  Commission  instituted  a  process,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  five  months  having  collocte  l  four 


hundred  witnesses  to  prove  his  various  assassina¬ 
tions,  tile  trial  of  Spatolino  commenced.  He  was 
brought  up,  with  his  eight  companions  and  his  wife. 
Rising  from  his  scut  at  the  bar,  the  first  words  he  said 
were,  “  Signor  President,  I  kuuw  well  enough  that 
it  is  aril  over  with  me;  I  chose  to  trust  Signor  Rotoli 
on  his  word  of  honour;  that’s  enough,  and  there  is 
no  remedy;  1  have  been  to  honest,  and  must  endure 
the  consequence.  I  will  myself  undertake  to  inform 
you  of  all  my  crimes,  and  of  every  particular  connec¬ 
ted  with  them.  One  favour  I  nave  to  ask  of  you, 
which  is,  an  hours  talk  with  her  ere  I  die.”  The 
President  promised  that  he  shouht  have  leave  before 
his  exeentiun  to  speak  with  his  wife  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  Spatolino'added,  ’‘This  surely  will  not 
be  such  a  promise  as  that  of  Signor  Rotoli,  who  assu¬ 
red  me  I  should  be  pardoned,  and  now  takes  my  life 
away.”  All  this  he  said  with  a  very  cheerful  air. 
“  Doubt  not,”  replied  the  President,  “  I  promise 
thee.”  “  Well,”  rejoined  he,  “  we  shall  see  what 
comes  of  this  promise!”  He  then  added,  “  Signor 
President,  we  are  ten  of  us  brought  to  trial,  but  of 
these  ten  all  do  not  deserve  to  die ;  I  will  enable  you 
to  tell  which  is  innocent  and  which  is  guilty.” — 
“Be  assured,  Spatolino,”  answered  the  President, 
“  we  shall  judge  them  according  to  their  merits.” 
The  trial  commenced ;  and  as  each  witness  was  called 
to  give  testimony  against  the  asrassin,  Spatolino 
w’ould  rise  from  his  se.\t,  and  say,  “  Excuse  ;ine,  you 
do  not  remember  rightly:  I  committed  that  assassin¬ 
ation  in  such  and  such  a  matter;”  thus  explaining 
the  minutest  circumstances  of  every  successive 
crime,  without  caring  whether  he  aggravated  his 
guilt,  his  sole  aim  being  to  involve  in  liis  own  fate  ! 
four  of  his  companions,  while  he  saved  the  Hies  of 
his  wife  and  of  four  other  comrades. 

He  represented  that  his  wife  had  always  acted  un¬ 
der  his  auth.irity,  and  had  been  threatened  with 
(leath  in  case  of  disobedience.  The  four  comrades 
last  mentioned  he  aUyay.s  exculpated,  and  with  such 
crt’ect  as  to  save  their  lives,  constantly  asserting  that 
he  had  compelled  them  to  become  assassins  much 
against  their  will.  All  who  heard  him  were  diver¬ 
ted;  he  kept  the  whole  audience  in  continual  mirtfi; 
and  occasionally,  on  hearing  a  laugh,  he  wuuld  turn 
around  and  say,  “  Gentlemen,  you  laugh  now;  but 
throe  or  f  urdays  hence  you  will  not  laugh,  when 
you  see  Spatolino  with  four  bullets  in  his  breast. 
Turning  to  the  spectators  as  usual,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  be  noticed  one  of  the  gens-d’arms,  who 
were  stationed  round  him  as  guards,  and  recognised 
him  to  have  been  formerly  an  assassin  along  wilh 
himself.  After  eying  him  a  con-sldcrublo  time,  to 
be  sure  that  ho  was  not  mistaken  he  turned  to  the 
President  and  said,  “  Signor,  I  could  never  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  French  government  would  admit 
such  men  as  this  among  t  he  gens-d’armes,”  Ho w ! 
w’hat  is  it  you  say?”  asked  the  President.  “1  am 
quite  sure  that  this  gens  d’armc,  who  stands  on  guard 
behind  me,  served  witli  me  for  four  years  as  an  assas¬ 
sin;  we  committed  such  and  such  crimes;  wo  assas¬ 
sinated  such  and  such  geutlciuen;  and  that  the  truth 
of  what  I  say  may  he  proved, call  that  witness  there, 
for  his  servant  was  hilled,  and  he  will  recognise  the 
man.”  The  witness  pointed  out  by  Spatolino  was 
accordingly  called:  the  gens-d’arme  was  confronted 
with  him,  and  was  recongnised  to  have  been  the 
man  who  killed  this  gentleman’s  servant.  Even 
without  such  testimony,  the  manifest  confusion  of 
face  which  the  gens-d ’arm  c  showed  when  Spatolin 
had  begun  to  view  him,  would  have  tnado  any  one 
suspect  that  lie  was  guilty.  The  President  ordered 
him  to  be  instantly  disarmed,  and  to  be  placed  as  a 
culprit  on  the  same  scat  with  Spatolino.  “  All  in 
very  good  time,”  said  the  latter:  “  here  at  my  side 
•houart  at  thy  proper  post;  we  have  been  assassins 
together,  and  we  shall  go  to  execution  together, 
merrily  enough.”  The  gens-d’armc  had  not  a  word 
to  say;  he  hunt:  down  his  head,  and  had  not  even 
strength  to  walk  to  his  dungeon.  The  trial  lasted 
eight  days,  and  I  think  it  impossible  that  there  should 
ever  be  such  another  assassin,  with  presence  of  mind 
to  reccollfct  thou.'.inds  of  crimes,  and  to  recount 
them  with  all  imagin-.blc  coolni'.s,  making  Lis  own 
comments,  and  manifesting  disappointment  when 
liis  remarks  on  any  particular  individual  failed  of 
their  intended  efi'ett.  For  instance,  when  the  post¬ 
master  of  Civita  Castellana  was  called  to  give  evi¬ 
dence,  Spatolino  rose  from  his  scat  and  said,  “  Sig¬ 
nor  Pre.'-i.lent,  thrice  with  my  own  hand  have  I 
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wounded  this  worthy  gentleman;  on  the  last  occa 
sion  I  shot  him  in  the  left  arm,  and  he  has  lost  thr 
use  of  it:  I  shall  die  bitterly  regretting  that  I  diu 
not  kill  hi.m,  for  the  post-master  of  Civita  Castella 
na  has  always  been  the  greatest  enemy  that  I  ha'v  > 
had  in  life,  or  ^t  I  shall  l»vc  in  death.” 

After  this  triliof  eight  d  lys,  the  Commission  pa^ 
sed  sentence  of  death  on  Spatolino,  on  four  of  hi» 
comrades,  and  on  the  gen-d’arme;  the  wife  was  con 
demned  to  four  years  imprisonment; — and  of  th- 
j  ot.her  four  assassins  whom  Spatolino  wished  to  savt 
from  death,  two  were  sentenced  to  ten,  and  two  t 
twenty  years  captivity  in  irons.  When  the  triai 
was  over  Spatolino  said,  “  Signor  President, reniem 
berthe  premise  you  made  me,  that  I  should  sueak 
with  iny  wife.”  “Doubt  it  not,  Spatolino;  I  r.avr 
promised  thee,  and  I  shall  be  as  good  as  my  word 
Accordingly,  the  wife  was  allowed  an  interview  oI 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  Spatolino,  in  the  strong  room 
of  the  prison,  Hi.s  purpose  was  to  tell  her  the 
amount  of  his  treasures,  and  to  reveal  to  her  the 
places  where  he  had  buried  them.  After  this  cor. 
ference  he  caused  hiimelf  to  be  shut  up  in  the  stron;: 
room,  saying,  he  wished  to  be  molested  no  more  b\ 
any  person  until  the  moment  when  he  was  to  be  r: 
moved  to  the  Mouth  of  Truth  (Bocca  della  Verita 
the  place  wliere  ai-sassins  are  shot,)  to  undergo  hi 
sentence.  1  Ic  would  neither  listen  to  nor  speak  wit! 
a  priest:  and  declared  that  the  first  who  transgrcssei 
his  order,  b^’  coming  into  the  strong  room,  should 
be  matwacreed.  At  this  every  body  laughed;  bu’ 
.Spatolino  wa.s  serious,  for.  in  a  few  minutes,  he  pull 
eJ  up  all  the  bricks  from  t.he  floor  ;:f  the  strong  rooc; 

I  and  piled  them  in  a  heap  against  the  door,  resolving 
that  when  any  one  ventured  to  transgre.ss  his  pr 
hibitiun,  that  moment  should  be  his  last.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  in  Rome  the  prisoners  confined  ir. 
the  strong  room  (segrrfa)  arc  not  bound;  they  can 
walkabout  the  room  as  they  like,  so  th.it  Spatolino 
had  room  for  action.  The  gaolers  attempting  to  en 
ter,  he  struck  one  of  them  such  a  blow  that  they 
durst  not  venture  in.  They  tried  fr.  m  without  tu 
persuade  him.  He  said  *•  It  is  useless;  I  must  die  at 
ten  o’clock  to-morrow;  come  for  me  at  nine,  and  I 
shall  be  ready.  I  will  not  be  tormented  by  priests  oi 
chaplains.”  Some  priests  went  to  the  door  of  the 
strong  room  to  ask  if  he  had  confessed  himself.  “  1 
shall  confess  myself,”  answered  Spatolino,  “  as  soon 
as  you  have  brought  me  the  post-master  of  Civita 
Castellana,  and  Signor  Rotoli,  who  betrayed  me. 
that  I  may  kill  them  both,  and  instantly  go  to  con 
fession.”  They  importuned  him  a  good  deal,  but 
he  would  give  no  further  answer  to  any  one. 

In  the  morning,  on  being  informed  that  it  was  nine 
o’clock,  he  said,*' Very  well;  I  am  ready.”  The 
gaolers  were  unwilling  to  enter  the  room;  but  he 
said,  “  Come  in;  I  shall  do  you  no  harm.”  They 
accordingly  bound  Spatolino,  and  led  him  to  execu 
tion.  On  the  way,  some  priests  wished  to  speak  to 
him;  but  he  said  “  Don’t  teaze  me;  let  mo  amuse 
myself  for  the  host  time,  by  viewing  the  many  fair 
ladies  of  Home,  who  are  looking  at  me  from  their 
windows;”  and  he  walked  gaily  along,  bowing  to 
the  girls  at  the  windows,  and  rebuking  his  comrades 
for  giving  heed  to  the  priests.  On  arriving  at  the 
fatal  place,  however,  he  shook  hands  with  his  fellow 
culprits,  and  said,  “  We  have  made  s.)  many  people 
suffer,  that  it  is  only  fair  we  should  rufl'er  in  our  turr ; 
thereA)re,  let  us  die  contented;  we  have  committed 
our  share  of  crimes.”  Then  turning  to  the  people, 
he  added,  “  Remember,  Spatolino  dies  regretting 
tha^he  has  not  been  able  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
postmaster ojf  Civita  Castellana, and  that  traitor  of  a 
commissary  Angelo  Rotoli,  who,  with  all  his  pre¬ 
tended  good  faith,  has  been  the  death  of  me.”  Then, 
bidding  the  soldiers  fire,  he  said,  “  give  me,  I  pray 
you  four  good  bullets  in  my  breast,”  and  without 
allowing  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  he  fell  and  ex¬ 
pired.  In  Rome,  his  adventures  were  dram-atiseJ, 

and  have  become  very  popular. 

—  -  •  - —  ”  - 

Seneca  relates  of  one  Caius  Tulias,  that  he  was 
playing  at  chess  when  the  centurion  who  led  a  troop 
of  condemned  men  to  death,  comiOaiided  him  also  to 
join  them.  Having  scarceh  finished  the  game,  he 
counted  his  men  and  said  t)  the  person  with  whom 
!’.e  played,  “  Beware  when  I  am  dead,  that  thou  be 
liest  me  n’  t.  nd  siy  thou  hast  won  the  game.” 
Then  bowing  to  the  centarion,  he  said,  “  Bear  me 
witness  that  I  have  the  advantage  hy  one  ” 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  .\N1')  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM.  [Vol.  1. 

POPUZftAH  TAZiZSS.  was  an  idle  man,  and  the  gifts  of  the  villagers  con- 1  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  heard  it,  and  that  her 

_ 1 - — —  tributed  to  spare  him  from  exertion;  he  knew  too,  heart  would  be  lighter  if  men’s  eyes  would  again 

The  followina  romance  i.  taken  from  a  late  American  publi-  that  in  another  point  cf  view  this  ascendancy  was  look  upon  her  in  kmdlinesg,  and  she  no  longer  sate 
"ation,  entitled  Talti  of  the  fWd  »nd  IVondtrful  necessary  to  his  purposes;  and  as  ho  had  failed  to  beneath  the  glare  of  those  that  knew  so  well  the  se- 

establish  it  by  wisdom  and  benevolence,  he  deter-  cret  of  her  soul.  Thus  thinking  she  quitted  N - 

THE  PREDICTION.  mined  to  try  the  etfect  of  fear.  The  character  of  the  with  her  husband;  and  the  tormentor,  who  poisoned 

“Let’s  talk  of  Grate*. ” — Sknkipeari,  people  with  whom  he  sojourned  was  admirably  cal-  her  repose,  soon  after  her  departure,  left  the  village. 

On  the  south  west  coast  of  the  principality  of  culated  to  assist  his  projects;  his  predictions  were  as  secretly  and  suddenly  as  ho  had  entered  it. 

Wales  stands  a  romantic  little  village,  inhabited  now  uttered  more  clearly,  and  his  threats  denounced  But,  though  Ruth  could  depart  from  his  corporeal 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  class  of  people,  consisting  of  in  sterner  tones,  and  stronger  and  plainer  words;  presence,  and  look  upon  his  cruel  visage  no  more, 
small  farmers  and  oyster  dredges,  whose  estaters  are  and  when  he  predicted  that  old  Morgan  Williams,  yet  the  eye  of  her  soul  was  fixed  upon  her  shadow, 
the  wide  ocean,  and  whose  ploughs  are  the  small  who  had  been  stricken  with  the  palsy,  would  die  at  and  his  airy  form,  the  creation  of  her  sorrow’,  still  sat 
craft,  in  which  they  glide  over  its  interminable  fields  the  turn  of  the  tide,  three  days  from  that  on  which  by  her  side;  the  blight  that  he  had  breathed  upon 
m  search  of  the  treasures  which  th^  wring  from  its  he  spoke,  and  that  the  light  little  boat  of  gay  Gritty  her  peace  hod  withered  her  heart,  and  it  was  in  vain 
bosom;  it  is  built  on  the  very  top  of  a  hill,  comman-  Morris,  which  sailed  from  the  bay  in  a  bright  win-  that  she  sought  to  forget  or  banish  the  recollection 
ding  on  the  one  side,  a  view  of  an  immense  bay,  and  ter’s  morning,  should  never  again  make  the  shore;  from  her  brain.  Men  and  women  smiled  upon  her  as 
on  the  other,  of  the  peaceful  green  fields  and  valleys  and  the  man  died,  and  the  storm  arose,  even  as  he  before  in  the  days  of  her  joy,  the  friends  of  her  hus- 
oultivatcd  by  the  greater  number  of  its  quiet  inhab-  had  said;  men’s  hearts  died  within  them,  and  they  band  welcomed  her  to  their  bosoms,  but  they  could 
itants.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  nearest  town  bowed  down  before  his  words,  as  if  be  had  been  give  no  peace  to  her  heart;  she  shrunk  from  their 
was  by  a  road  which  branched  away  into  lanes  and  their  general  fate  and  the  individual  destiny  of  each,  friendship,  she  shivered  equally  at  their  neglect,  she 
wooded  walks,  and  from  the  sea  by  a  beautiful  little  Ruth’s  rosy  lip  grew  pale  for  a  moment  as  she  dreaded  any  cause  that  might  lead  to  that  which,  it 
bay,running  up  far  into  the  land;  both  sides  of  heard  of  these  things;  in  the  next  her  spirit  return-  had  been  said,  she  must  do;  nightly  she  sat  alone 
which,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  the  coast,  were  ed,  and  “  I  will  make  him  tell  my  fortune,”  she  and  thought,  she  dwelt  upon  the  character  of  those 
guarded  by  craggy  and  gigantic  rocks,  some  of  them  said,  as  she  went  with  a  party  of  laughci.i  to  search  arountl  her,  and  shuddered  that  in  some  she  saw  vio- 
nollowed  into  caverns,  into  which  none  of  the  inhab-  out  and  deride  the  conjuror.  He  was  alone  when  leiice  and  selfishness  enough  to  cause  injury,  which 
itants,  from  motives  of  superstition,  reverence,  and  they  broke  in  upon  him,  and  their  mockeries  goaded  she  might  be  supposed  to  resent  to  blood.  Then  she 
fear,  had  ever  dared  to  penetrate.  There  were,  at  his  spirit;  but  liis  anger  was  deep,  not  loud;  and  wept  bitter  tears  and  thought  of  her  native  village, 
the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  no  better  while  burning  with  wrath,  he  yet  could  calmly  con-  whose  inhabitants  were  so  mild,  and  whose  previous 
sort  of  inhabitants  in  the  little  village  just  described  sider  the  means  of  vengeance:  he  knew  the  mastei  knowledge  of  her  hapless  destiny  might  induce  them 
none  of  those  so  emphatically  distinguished  as “  qua-  spirit  with  which  he  had  to  contend;  it  was  no  ordi-  to  avoid  all  that  might  hasten  iu>  completion,  and 
lity”  by  the  country  people;  they  had  neither  parson,  nary  mind,  and  would  have  smiled  at  ordinary  ter-  sighed  to  think  she  had  ever  left  it  in  the  mistaken 
lawyer,  nor  doctor,  among  them,  and  ofcouise  there  rors.  To  have  threatened  her  with  sickness,  misfu-  hope  of  finding  peace  elsewhere.  Again,  her  sick 
was  a  tolerable  equality  among  the  residents.  The  tune,  or  death,  would  have  been  to  call  fortli  t  u  f»ncy  would  ponder  upon  the  modes  of  murder,  and 
farmer,  who  followad  his  own  plough  in  the  spring,  energies  of  that  lofty  spirit,  and  prepare  it  to  enduic,  wonder  how  her  victim  would  fall.  Against  tho 
singing  the  sweet  national  chant  of  the  season,  and  and  it  would  have  gloried  in  manifesting  its  powers  .ise  of  actual  violence  she  had  disabled  herself;  she 
bound  up  with  his  own  hands  his  sheaves  in  the  au-  of  endurance;  he  must  humble  it,  therefore,  by  de-  had  never  struck  a  blow  ,  her  small  hand  would  have 
tumn  was  not  richer,  greater,  nor  finer  than  he  who,  basement;  he  must  ruin  its  confidence  in  itself;  and  suttered  injury  in  the  attempt;  she  understood  not 
bare-legged  on  the  strand,  gathered  in  the  hoar  weed  to  this  end  he  resol’/cd  to  threaten  her  with  crime,  the  usuage  of  fire-arms,  she  was  ignorant  of  wJiat 
for  the  farmer  in  the  spring,  or  dared  the  wild  winds  His  resolution  was  taken  and  ellected;  his  credit  was  were  poisons,  and  a  knife  she  never  allowed  herself, 
of  autumn  and  the  wrath  of  the  winter  in  his  little  at  stake;  he  must  daunt  his  enemy,  or  surrender  to  even  for  the  necessary  purposes:  how  then  could  she 
boat,  to  earn  with  his  dredging  net  a  yet  harder  her  power:  he  foretold  sorrows  and  joys  to  the  list-  slay?  At  times  she  took  comfort  from  thoughts  like 
subsistence  fot  his  family.  Distinctions  were  un-  ening  throng,  not  according  to  his  passion,  but  lii>  these,  and  at  others,  in  the  blackness  of  her  despair, 
known  in  the  village — every  man  W'as  the  equal  of  judgement;  and  he  drew  ablush  upon  the  cheek  of  she  would  cry,  “  If  it  must  be,  O  let  it  come,  and 
his  neighbour.  ...  one,  by  revealing  a  secret  which  Ruth  herself,  and  these  miserable  anticipations  cease;  then  1  shall,  at 

But,  though  rank  and  its  polished  distinctions  another,  alone  knew,  and  which  prepared  the  form-  least,  destroy  but  one;  now,  in  my  incertitude,  I  am 
were  strange  in  the  village  of  N - ,  the  superiori-  er  to  doubt  of  her  own  judgement,  as  it  related  tt  the  murderer  of  many!” 

ty  of  talent  was  felt  and  acknowledged  almost  with-  this  extraordinary  man.  Her  husband  went  forth  and  returned  upon  the 

out  a  pause  or  murmur.  There  was  one  who  was  as  Ruth  was  the  last  who  approached  to  hear  the  se  voyages  which  made  up  the  avocation  and  felicity  of 

a  king  amongst  them,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  mightier  cret  of  her  destiny.  The  wizard  paused  as  he  looked  lifg  without  noticing  the  deep-rooted  sorrow  of 
spirit  than  those  with  whom  be  sojourned  had  been  upon  her,— opened  hi.s  book,— shut  it,— pausc’d,-  iii*  wife;  he  was  a  common  manUnd  of  a  common 
accustomed  to  feel  among  them:  he  was  a  dark  and  and  again  looked  .sadly  and  fearfully  upon  her;  she  ^ad  not  seen  the  awful  beauty  of  her 

inoody  man,  a  stranger,  evident  y  of  .<  higher -order  tried  to  smile,  but  felt  startled,  she  knew  not  why ;  whom  he  had  chosen ;  his  spirit  had  not  felt  her  pow 
than  those  around  him,  who  had  a  few  months  be-  the  bright  inquiring  glance  of  her  dark  eye  could  er;  and,  if  he  had  marked,  he  would  not  have  under- 
fore,  without  any  apparent  object,  settled  among  not  change  the  purpose  of  her  enemy.  Her  smile  stood  her  grief;  so  she  ministered  to  him  as  a  duty, 
them;  he  was  poor,  but  had  no  occupation— he  lived  could  not  melt,,  nor  even  temper,  the  hardness  of  She  was  a  silent  and  obedient  wife,  but  she  saw  him 
frugally,  but  quite  alone— and  Ins  whole  employ-  his  deep-seated  malice;  and  then  coldly  wrung  out  come,  home  without  joy,  and  witnessed  his  departure 
meuts  were  U'  read  J«ring  the  day  and  wander  out  the  slow  soul-withering  words,  »  Maiden,  thou  art  without  regret;  he  Either  added  to  nor  diminished 
unaccompanied  into  the  fields  or  by  the  beach  during  doomed  to  be  a  murderer.”  ,  .  .  her  sorrow ;  but  destiny  had  one  solitary  blessing  in 

the  night.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  would  relieve  a  h  rom  that  hour  Rhys  Meredith  became  the  desti-  gt^re  for  the  victim  of  lUolecrees-a  child  was  born 

suffering  child  or  rheumatic  old  man  by  medicinal  ny  of  Ruth  Tudor.  At  first  she  spurned  at  his  pre-  hapless  Ruth,  a  lovely  little  girl  soon  slept  up 

herbs,  reprove  Idleness  and  drunkenness  in  the  diction,  and  altcriiately  cursed  and  laughed  at  him  on  her  bosom,  and,  coming  as  it  did,  the  one  lone  and 
youth,  and  predict  to  all  the  good  and  evil  conse-  for  the  malice  of  his  fahehood :  but  when  she  found  j^ygiy  rose-bud  in  her  desolate  garden,  she  welcomed 
quences  of  their  conduct;  and  his  success  in  some  that  none  laughed  with  her,  that  men  looked  upon  with  a  warmer  joy  and  cherished  it  with  a  kindlier 
cases,  his  foresight  in  others,  and  his  wisdom  in  all,  her  with  suspicious  eyes,  women  shrunk  from  hei  ijopc 
won  for  him  a  high  reputation  among  the  cottagers,  society,  and  children  shrieked  at  her  presence,  she  ” 

to  which  his  taciturn  habits  contributed  not  a  little,  felt  that  these  were  signs  of  truth,  and  her  high  A  few  years  went  by  unsoiled  by  the  wretched- 
for,  with  the  vulgar  as  with  the  educated,  no  talker  spirit  no  longer  struggled  against  the  conviction:  a  -‘Css  which  had  marked  the  preceding;  the  joy  of  the 
was  ever  seriously  t:*ken  fur  a  conjurer,  though  a  si-  change  came  over  her  mind  when  she  had  known  mother  softened  the  anguish  of  the  condemned,  and 
lent  man  is  often  decided  to  be  a  wise  one.  how  horrid  it  was  to  be  alone.  Abhorring  the  pro-  sometimes  when  she  looked  upon  her  daughter  she 

There  was  but  one  person  in  N - at  all  disposed  phet,  she  yet  clung  to  his  footsteps,  and  while  she  ceased  to  despair;  but  destiny  had  not  forgotten  her 

to  rebel  against  the  despotic  sovereignty  which  sat  by  bis  side,  felt  as  if  he  alone  could  avert  that  claim,  and  soon  her  hand  pressed  heavily  upon  her 
Rhys  Meredith  was  silently  establishing  over  the  evil  destiny  which  he  alone  had  foreseen.  With  victim;  the  giant  ocean  rolled  over  the  body  of  her 
quiet  village,  and  that  was  precisely  the  person  most  him  only  was  she  seen  to  smile;  elsewhere,  sad,  si-  husband  ,  poverty  visited  the  cottage  of  the  widow, 
likely  to  effect  a  revolution;  she  was  a  beautiful  lent,  stern;  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  ever  occupied  and  famine’s  gaunt  figure  was  visible  in  the  distance, 
maiden,  the  glory  and  boast  of  the  village,  who  had  in  nerving  her  mind  for  that  which  she  had  to  do,  Oppression  came  with  these,  for  arrears  of  rent  were 
been  the  favourite  ef,  and  to  a  great  degree  educated  and  her  beauty,  already  of  the  ni.ajcstic  cast,  grew  demanded,  and  he  who  asked  was  brutal  in  his  an- 
by,  the  late  lady  of  the  lord  of  the  manor;  but  absolutely  awful,  as  her  perfect  features  assumed  an  ger  and  harsh  in  his  language  to  the  sufferers.  Ruth 
she  had  died,  and  her  pupil,  with  the  full  confi-  expression  which  might  have  belonged  to  the  angel  shuddered  as  she  heard  him  speak,  and  trembled  for 
denceofher  intellectual  superiority,  had  returned  of  vengeance  or  death.  him  and  for  herself;  the  unforgotteii  prophecy  arow 

to  her  native  village,  where  s^e  determined  to  have  But  there  were  moments  when  her  naturally  strong  her  mind,  and  she  preferred  even  witnesses  to  his 
au  empire  of  her  own,  which  no  rival  should  d  is-  spirits,  not  yet  wholly  subdued,  struggled  against  brutality,  and  her  degradation,  rather  than  encounter 
pute:  she  laughed  at  the  maidens  who  listened  to  her  conviction,  and  endeavoured  to  find  modes  of  his  anger  and  her  own  dark  thoughts  alone, 
the  predictions  of  Rhys,  and  she  refuted  her  smiles  averting  her  fate:  it  was  in  one  of  these,  perhaps.  Thus  goaded,  the  saw  but  one  thing  that  could 

to  the  youths  who  consulted  him  upon  their  affairs  that  she  gave  her  hand  to  a  wooer,  from  a  distant  save  htr;  she  fled  from  her  persecutors  to  the  home 

and  their  prosjiects;  and  as  the  beautiful  Ruth  w-as  part  of  the  country,  a  sailor,  who  either  had  not  of  her  youth,  and  leading  her  little  Rachel  by  the 
generally  beloved,  the  silent  Rhys  was  soon  in  dan-  heard,  or  did  not  regard  the  prediction  of  Rhys,  upon  hand,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  kin:  iheyre- 
ger  of  being  abandoned  by  all,  save  doting  men  and  condition  that  ho  ^lould  remove  her  far  from  her  ceived  her  with  distant  kindness,  and  assured  her 
paralytic  women,  and  feeling  himself  an  outcast  in  native  village,  to  th"  home  of  his  ftmily  and  friends,  that  she  should  not  want;  in  this  they  kept  their  pro- 

the  village  of  N - .  for  she  sometimes  felt  as  if  the  decree  which  had  inise,  but  it  was  all  they  did  for  Ruth  and  her  daugh- 

Bjt  to  be  s’.:ch  was  not  the  object  of  Meredith;  he  gone  forth  against  her,  could  not  be  fulfilled  except  ter;  a  miserable  subsistence  was  given  to  them,  and 
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that  waa  embittered  by  distrust,  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  yielded  unwillingly. 

Among  the  villagers,  although  she  was  no  longer 
shunned  as  formerly,  her  story  was  not  forgotten;  if 
it  bad  been,  her  terridc  beauty,  the  awful  d.ishingof 
her  eyes,  her  large  black  curls  hanging  like  thunder¬ 
clouds  over  her  stern  and  stately  brow  and  marble 
throat,  her  majestic  stature,  and  solemn  movements, 
would  have  recalled  it  to  their  recollections.  Sht 
was  a  marked  being,  and  all  believed  (though  each 
would  have  pitied  her,  had  they  not  been  afraid)  th..t 
her  evil  destiny  was  to  be  averted;  sha  looked  liks 
one  fated  to  some  wonderful  deed.  They  saw  she  was 
not  of  them,  and  though  they  did  not  directly  avoid 
her,  yet  they  never  threw  themselves  in  her  way, and 
aus  the  hapless  Ruth  had  ample  leisure  to  contem- 
late  and  grieve  over  her  fate.  One  night  she  sat 
lone  in  her  wretched  hovel,  and,  with  many  bitter 
uminations,  was  watching  the  happy  sleep  of  her 
<^hild,  who  slumbered  tranquilly  on  their  only  bed; 
aidnight  had  long  passed,  yet  Ruth  was  not  disposed 
to  rest;  she  trimmed  her  dull  light,  and  said  men- 
•>lly,  "  Were  1  not  poor,  such  a  temptation  might 
assail  me,  riches  would  procure  me  deference; 

*  ■'verty,  or  the  wrongs  it  brings,  may  drive  me 
''il;  were  I  above  want  it  would  be  less  like- 
0,  my  child,  for  thy  sake  would  1  avoid 
''re  than  for  mine  own,  fur  if  it  should 
me,  what  will  it  not  hurl  on  thee? — 
uiv  •'rn.'* 

.«  ’  abe  spoke,  and  scarcely  seemed 

to  .;ity  (at  that  late  hour^  of  some 

one  \  :  •  *  pting  to  open  the  door;  siic  heard, 

but  thv  aance  made  little  impression;  she 

knew  tha.  yet  her  doom  was  unfulfilled,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  danger  could  reach  her;  she  was  qo 
coward  at  any  time,  but  now  desoair  made  her  brave ; 
the  door  opened  and  a  stranger  entered,  without 
either  alarming  or  disturbing  her,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  stood  face  to  face  with  Ruth, and  discovered 
his  features  to  be  those  of  Rhys  Meredith,  that  she 
sprung  up  from  her  seat  and  gazed  wildly  and  earn¬ 
estly  upon  him. 

Meredith  gave  her  no  time  to  question;  “  Ruth 
Tudor,”  said  he,  “  behold  the  cruelist  of  thy  foes 
comes  sueing  to  thy  pity  and  mercy;  1  have  embitter¬ 
ed  thy  existence,  and  doomed  thee  to  a  terrible  lot; 
what  first  was  dictated  by  vengeance  and  malice  be¬ 
came  truth  as  I  uttered  it,  for  what  1  spoke  1  believ¬ 
ed.  Yet,  take  comfort,  some  of  my  predictions  have 
failed,  and  why  may  not  this  be  false;  In  my  own 
fate  I  have  ever  been  deceived,  perhaps  I  may  be 
equally  so  in  thine;  in  the  mean  time  have  pity  upon 
him  who  was  thy  enemy,  but  who,  when  his  ven¬ 
geance  was  uttered,  instantly  became  thy  friend.  I 
was  poor,  and  thy  scorn  might  have  robbed  me  of 
subsistence  in  danger,  and  thy  contempt  might  have 
iven  me  up.  Beggared  by  many  disastrous  events, 

.nted  by  creditors,  I  fled  from  my  wife  and  son  be¬ 
cause  I  could  no  longer  bear  to  contemplate  their  suf¬ 
fering;  1  have  sought  fortune  all  ways  since  we  part¬ 
ed,  and  always  has  she  eluded  my  grasp  till  last  night, 
when  she  rather  tempted  than  smiled  upon  me.  At 
an  idle  fair  I  met  the  steward  of  this  estate  drunk  and 
stupid,  but  loaded  with  gold;  he  travelled  towards 
home  alone;  I  could  not,  did  not  wrestle  with  the 
lend  that  possessed  me,  but  hastened  to  overtake  him 
1  his  lonely  ride.  Start  not!  no  hair  of  his  head  was 
larmed  by  me;  of  his  gold  I  robbed  him,  but  not  of 
lis  life,  tnough,  had  I  been  the  greater  villain,  I 
ihould  now  be  in  less  danger,  since  he  saw  and  mark¬ 
ed  my  person:  three  hundred  pounds  is  the  meed  of 
my  daring,  and  I  must  keep  it  now  or  die.  Ruth,  thou 
art  poor  and  forsaken,  but  thou  art  faithful  and  kind, 
and  wilt  not  betray  me  to  justice;  save  me,  and  I 
will  not  enjoy  my  riches  alone;  thou  knowest  all  the 
eaves  in  the  rocks,  those  hideous  hiding  places, 
where  no  foot,  save  thine.,  has  dared  to  tread;  con¬ 
ceal  me  in  these  till  the  pursuit  be  past,  and  I  will 
give  thee  one  half  of  my  wealth,  and  return  with  the 
other  to  gladden  my  wife  and  son.” 

The  hand  of  Ruth  was  already  opened,  and  in  im 
agination  she  grasped  the  wealth  he  promised;  op¬ 
pression  and  poverty  had  somewhat  clouded  the  no¬ 
bleness,  but  not  the  fierceness  of  her  spirit.  She  saw 
that  riches  would  save  her  from  wrath,  perhaps  from 
blood;  and,  as  the  means  to  escape  so  mighty  an  evil, 
she  was  not  scrupulous  respecting  a  lesser:  indepen¬ 
dently  of  this,  she  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  safety  of 
Rhys;  her  own  Date  seemed  to  hang  upon  bis;  she 


hid  the  ruffian  in  the  caves  and  supplied  him  with 
light  and  food. 

(To  be  contiuiif  (1.) 


ansmxT.TAimr. 


ACCOUNT  OF  AN  UNKOWN  PRISONER  CONFINED 
IN  THE  BASTILE. 

The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  has  frequently  ar¬ 
rested  the  public  attention  : — it  is  again  called  to  a 
piece  of  history,  which  engaged  the  pens  of  several 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies.  In  the  year  1661,  (a  short  time  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Mazarine)  an  unknown  prisoner 
was  sent  to  the  isle  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  near  Provence.  This  person  always  wore  a 
black  mask,  supposed  to  be  of  iron,  but  on  e.xamina- 
tion  found  to  consist  of  black  velvet  and  w^halebone ; 
It  was  fastened  on  by  steel  springs,  and  fixed  with 
a  padlock  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  put  it 
off  himself,  though  he  could  cat  and  drink  without 
being  greatly  incommoded  by  it.  He  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect,  insomuch,  that  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  castle  where  he  was  kept,  always  wraited 
on  him  bare-headed,  and  never  sat  down  in  his  pre¬ 
sence;  but  it  was  understood  that  any  discovery  of 
himself  would  be  attended  with  immediate  death. 
He  was  exceedingly  well  made,  and  had  something 
engaging  in  the  sound  of  his  voice;  and  according 
to  the  account  of  an  old  physician  who  had  seen  the 
lower  p-art  of  his  face,  in  examining  his  tongue  when 
sick,  his  complexion  was  very  dark,  and  *he  skin  of 
the  rest  of  his  body  brownish.  He  never  complain¬ 
ed  of  his  situation,  or  discovered  the  least  inclina¬ 
tion  of  liberty.  He  amused  himself  with  playing  on 
the  guitar,  and  orders  were  given  to  supply  him 
with  every  thing  he  required,  but  his  chief  passion 
seemed  to  be  for  laces  and  fine  linen.  His  rank  and 

?[uality  were  iihdoubtedly  very  high,  as  appeared 
rom  the  respect  shewed  him,  not  only  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  but  by  the  prime  minister  of  France,  who  once 
paid  him  a  visit  during  his  confinement  in  the  isle 
of  St.  Margaret,  and  never  sat  down  in  his  presence. 
The  prisoner  himself,  however,  did  not  at  any  time 
drop  the  least  hint  from  which  it  might  be  conjec¬ 
tured  who  he  was;  but  it  seems  had  it  been  in  his 
power  to  make  a  discovery  of  himself,  which  might 
have  been  accounted  accidental,  it  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  been  done.  The  room  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
fined,  had  but  one  window  which  looked  towards 
the  sea.  A  barber  one  day  perceived  something 
white  floating  under  the  prisoners  window,  and  ta¬ 
king  it  up  found  it  to  be  a  very  fine  shirt  carelessly 
folded  up,  which  he  had  filled  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  writing.  The  unsuspecting  barber  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  governor,  but  his  oniciousness  cost  him 
dear.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  a  few  days  af¬ 
ter,  murdered  by  the  cruel  instruments  of  oppression 
ami  despotism,  by  whom  the  prisoner  had  been  so 
long  confined.  Another  time  the  prisoner  wrote 
some  words  with  a  fork  upon  a  small  silver  dish  ann 
threw  it  out  of  the  window  towards  a  fishing  boat 
which  had  approached  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  wall ; 
but  this  being  also  carried  to  the  governor,  the  fish¬ 
erman  was  in  danger  of  sharing  the  same  fate  with 
the  barber,  bad  not  the  governor  been  assured  that 
he  could  not  read.  In  1698  he  was  removed  from 
this  place  of  confinement  to  the  Bastile,  where  be 
remained  till  the  time  of  bis  death,  November  19th, 
1703.  After  his  death,  the  head  wasseperated  from 
the  body,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  interred  in  differ¬ 
ent  places.  Orders  were  given  to  burn  all  bis 
clothes,  linen, matresj  and  coverlets.  Even  the  panes 
of  glass  in  the  windows  of  his  room  were  destroyed, 
the  walls  of  it  scraped  and  plastered,  lest  he  should 
have  wrote  something  on  them  which  might  tend  to 
a  discovery. 

Such  extraordinary  secrecy  could  not  but  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  in  a  proportionable  de¬ 
gree  ;  but  it  would  have  been  death  to  any  of  those 
concerned  in  it  to  divulge  the  least  article.  M.| 
Chamillard  was  the  last  minister  to  whom  the  secret 
was  known.  When  on  his  death-bed,  his  son-in-law 
Marshal  de  Feuillade  desired  t®  know  who  this  pri¬ 
soner  was;  but  he  replied  that  it  was  a  state  secret, 
and  he  had  sworn  not  to'receal  it.  While  the  pri¬ 
soner  remained  in  the  Bastile,  be  found  means  to 
converse  with  another  person,  confined  in  an  adja¬ 
cent  apartment,  through  the  funnels  of  the  chimnies. 
The  latter  asked  him  why  he  concealed  his  name 


and  why  he  was  shut  up  there?  He  replied  that  his 
confession  would  cost  him  his  life,  and  occasion  the 
destruction  of  all  those  to  whom  he  might  reveal  the 
secret.  Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  con¬ 
cerning  this  extraordinary  personage.  Some  have 
imagined  that  be  was  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  a  turbu¬ 
lent  nobleman  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil 
wars,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  and  was 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege 
of  Candia.  But  this  opinion  is  clearly  refuted  by  the 
profound  respect  on  all  occasions  shewn  to  this  pri¬ 
soner  by  the  greatest  personages  in  the  kingdom. 
Others  suppose  that  he  was  the  Count  de  Vemandois, 
a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  The  cause  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment  is  said  to  have  been  his  giving  the  dau¬ 
phin  a  box  on  the  ear;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  was 
first  confined  in  1661,  and  that  the  Count  de  Ver- 
niandois  was  only  born  in  1667. 

I  third  party  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  rebelled  against  James  II.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  sentence  said 
to  be  put  in  execution,  as  is  related  in  the  history  of 
England.  A  report,  however,  went  that  the  Duke 
did  not  really  suffer:  but  that  one  of  bis  followers, 
who  resembled  him,  had  the  courage  to  die  in  his 
stead.  This  opinion  is  still  more  imtenable  than  the 
former;  but  it  is  now  said  to  be  fully  manifest,  from 
an  original  letter  from  the  princess  of  Modena  to  the 
Duke  de  Fransac,  that  he  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Loui<‘  XVI.  and  born  only  four  hours  after  him. 
Thus  the  unfortunate  prince,  through  the  jealousy 
and  bigotry  of  the  times,  was  forever  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  lingered  out  a  useless 
and  melancholy  life.  This  account  seems  to  be  the 
only  probable  one,  as  it  explains  at  once,  the  very 
great  respect  shewn  to  the  prisoner,  and  likewise 
the  circum.stance,  otherwise  unaccountable,  that  at 
the  time  of  his  confinement  no  person  of  consequence 
disappeared  in  Europe. 


THE  COMFORTER. 

The  philosopher  Cetophilus  said  one  day,  to  an 
awicted  lady,  who  had  indeed  cause  for  grief,”  Mad¬ 
am,  the  queen  of  England,  daughter  uf  the  great 
Henry  4th,  was  mure  unhappy  than  you  are.  She 
was  driven  from  her  dominions,  was  exposed  to 
death  on  the  ocean,  saw  her  royal  spouse  die  on  the 
scaffold.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,”  said  the  lady;  and  she 
wept  at  her  own  misfortunes. 

“  But,”  said  the  philosopher,  “  call  to  mind  the 
unhappy  Mary  Stewart;  she  cherished  a  very  chaste 
inclination  for  a  fine  musician;  but  her  jealous  hus¬ 
band  put  him  to  death  before  her  ^es.  And  farther, 
her  good  friend  and  kinswoman,  Elizabeth,  the  vir¬ 
gin  queen,  executed  her  upon  the  scaffold,  after  hav¬ 
ing  confined  her  eighteen  years.” 

”  That  was  indeed  cruel,”  answered  the  lady,  and 
began  to  weep  more  bitterly. 

“You  have  perhaps  heard,”  said  the  comforter, 
“  of  the  beautiful  Jane,  of  Naples,  who  was  stran¬ 
gled.” 

“  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  her,”  said  the 
afflicted. 

“  I  will  relate  to  you,”  added  the  other,”  the  story 
of  a  sovereign,  who  has  been  dethroned  within  my 
recollection,  and  who  unhappily  closed  his  days  on 
a  desert  island.” 

“  I  know  his  whole  history,”  answered  the  lady. 

“  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  of  what  happened  to 
another  great  princess,  whose  education  I  have  in 
part  superintended.  She  had  a  lover,  as  do  all  beau¬ 
tiful  princesses:  her  father  once  suddenly  going  into 
her  apartments,  surprised  her  lover;  the  lover  grew 
angry,  and  the  princess  was  confused.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  young  man  so  displeased  the  father,  that 
he  saluted  him  with  a  blow.  The  lover,  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  returned  the  conmliment  upon  the  head  of 
the  father;  the  wound  inflicted  nearly  cost  him  bis 
life,  and  left  a  scar  to  accompany  him  to  his  grave 
The  despairing  mistress  leapt  from  her  wind  w,  and 
was  a  cripple  the  rest  of  her  days.  The  lover  was 
condemned  to  death  for  his  crime;  and  you  may 
judge  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  princess  when 
she  saw  him  led  to  the  gallows.  I  saw  her  frequent¬ 
ly  while  in  prison;  she  spoke  only  of  her  misfor 
tunes.” 

“Wherefore,  then,  may  I  not  tAink  of  mine’” 
said  the  afflicted  lady. 


“^cause,”  said  the  philosopher,  “it  ill  becomes 
you  to  grieve  when  so  many  noble  ladies  have  been 
unfortunate.  Think  of  Hecuba. 

toink  of  Niobe. 

ti^,  and  it  in  order  to  console  them,  you  had  told 
to  ijiu?  sorrows,  do  you  think  they  would  listen 

conversation,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  lost  his  only  son,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  dying  for  grief.  The  lady  made  a  list  of  all  the 
kings  who  had  ever  lost  their  children,  and  sent  it 
to  the  philosopher.  He  read  it  over,  found  it  to  be 
but  did  not  mourn  the  less. 

^.bree  months  after,  they  met  again,  and  were  as- 
Su'r  ’  ""  a  pleasant 

From  this  they  derived  instruction,  end  iininedi- 
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'^en  thPlfmblkhusJo^e^'orto  ‘>y  ‘he'sTbje^tT^l^etporTblJ^ 

-ja,  return  to  the  city,  to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  ‘*‘®  author  may  say,  in  the  words  ot 

^eir  tl mtTpSEn  cou'ld  /ti.  employ  »<>  who  is  inllictL  Jhh  this  •  ZZ. 

old  ^  recognise  the  once-  malady— 

^ten  prize  wasTcrelLd  a'opcSce  of 

cross  triumphantlv  cre/ted  ^  ‘  “•*“  ♦»  ear*.' » 

lint  **"g^lardressand  oteoleto  langullDubl-^ri?  Francis,  of  Boston,  are  preparing  to 

nt  age  confounded  the  baker,  to  whom  ho  offered  *an  I  subscription,  an  edition  of  Kingard'n 

Ht  *3  the  Current  coin  of  the  of  Great  Britain.  It'  will  be  done  in  u 

he  treasure  w^sdlS^ie  /k®  of  a  secret  manner,  and  at  such  rates  as  will  make  i' 

di  i  J*'®  Kphesus,  the  clergy,  the  mag-  Massachusetts,  has  recently  been  fitted  up 

d^  IS  rates,  the  people  and,  it  is  said  the  elj4ror  Thf-  “  ““gn.ficent  and  splendid  style,  for  the  accom 
^  ^ven  ^  h^tened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  of  ‘he  Lodges  in  that  place.  Two  Pillars 

I  t  "^ho  bestowed  their  benediction,  re-  ‘he  most  exact  Corinthii.ji  i  ii 

i’iptc!,!”"  “■  1--M,  orp,„.„,.a  i„  .^y  ’blcp 

“  This  popular  tale,”  Mr.  Gibbon  adds,  “  Mahom-  which  have  materially  increased  the  beauty 

ir  J'hon  he  drove  his  camels  to  the  fairs  of  “|."ohnes8  of  the  Hall.  A  crowded  and  brilliant 

it-  into  the  as^mbled  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  de- 

rs  Mahometan  religion.^  Aliica.  who  profess  ‘he  interesting.  We  cannot  refrain  copying  the  lolLw 

J  - -  - written  for  the  occasion  by  a  L«dy  of  tha* 

e -  -  I  «'0  believe,  cannot  be  found  on  the  records 

_ ALTUXY,  ».  vrirRDvY,  V'y  13  ofMasonrj-.  Its  allusions  are  as  remarkably  felici- 

5  »•  «>vee....  We  ar.  i„cU„e,l  b, 

to  give  uimfornialion  of  their  location  that  they  ni»*  Ln  ^  r  ^  author;  for  none  but  the 

be  regularly  eeiaeti.  ^  »» I  purest  feelings  of  respect  and  veneration  for  out 

1  - - - —  I  and  honourable  institution,”  could  l^avc 

■  .«  *!  ’y*"  by  •  reference  to  the  note  .attached  lo  our  a‘  the  birth  of  so  chaste  an  effu«ion 

.  L»t  ol  -  that  every  responsible  person  who  procures  ODC.  ' 

;  be^ allowed'a  «vih  copy  fflTis-^'V  f!w  "lu  of  «’ho  of  oU 

:  may  yet  be  furnished  complete  bon. , he  commeueemont.  "  And  “Jig 

Cry.  AVe  h.^ve  received  from  a  friend  in  Charleston  S.  C.  a  hallow  II  ' 

f "  Wc  e;p.,gei„  tJs  night. 

ing.  •  ^  cemasonry,  now  pubbsh-  thy  Wimri/ our  Compii.a-thy  u-isi/om  our  Z.igAt 

^ _ f  ”  “*'*  »°«ccs  and  hearts  at  the  Altar  combine, 

Mrs.  Hackett  (better  known  as  Miss  Lesugg'I  **  ’ 

will  give  a  Concert  at  Knickerbocker  Hall  on  Tues  "^7’  P««.i  ar,  wc  rear: 

Jay  evening  next.  She  is  a  sweet  warbler  and  her  And  to  J  7*** 7 ‘I™*  ‘'•*y  ‘“"K  protected, 

“SiS— ■ 

T  ■  i  '‘“y  ‘bey  oft  times  remind 

i-.iTERAnY.  fA  new  work  from  tke  pen  of  Mr.  "“'ou  in  which  we  were  join’d  • 

Paulding,  entitled  Merry  Tales,  (.•  the  Three  fVise  7"* ‘“.■'•t  deposites  ihcir  bos.ims  inclose^ 
t  Men  of  Gotham,  is  soon  to  issue  from  the  press.  The  '*1‘"*«- 

k-ift  of  the  author  is  said  to  be  to  satirize  first  the 

plan  of  government  proposed  by  Mr.  Owen  of  Lan  i.  "  **‘"7  ‘"**‘'**.’> >«  resolve  it: 

ark;  secondlv  the  IpB-nl  doetriL  r  wen  oilman-  Its  mystery  all  your  research  shall  defy, 
posed  as  it  frill  nt1  •  »  i  ®  precedent,  op-  b'or  not  the  (Ireat  Compieror's  sword  C.-U1  dissolve  it 

poseu,  as  It  frequently  is,  both  to  reason  and  com-  The  Secret  divmc, 

DlOtl  CArtfiA  •  r.airl  .it.  .  •  vavL  •  s  . 


From  an  Old  Magazine. 

ON  LF.GKNDS 

The  origin  cf  many  fables  and  intolerable  absur- 
dities,  whicii  h.Ave  been  eutitlcd  Ljends,  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  f'jJlowing  practice. 

Before  any  colleges  wore  csfablislied  in  the  mon¬ 
asteries  where  tlie  schools  were  held,  the  professors 

in  rhetoric  frequently  gave  their  sholars,  tL  life  of 

K  amplification 

constantly  at  a  loss  to  furnish  out  their 
woiulcrlnl  adventures.  The 
, ‘^.h‘‘hors  of  that  age,  whose  simplicity  was  not 
inferior  to  their  devotion,  were  so  delighted  with 
the^  flowers  of  rhetoric,  that  they  were  induced,  to 
make  a  collection  of  those  miraculous  compositions- 
not  imagining  that  at  some  distant  period  of  time 
they  would  become  matters  of  faitL  Yet.  whJn 
('"‘-■'^-general  cf  the  Jaco- 
th2  nvefo7tb  ’/‘"‘I  Kibadcneira,  wrote  ' 

!nth7?ih^^-‘^®r.‘i"‘’*’‘  '®y®'^“Shtforthe  materials  ' 
ffom  thl  dM«7fh  ^  ‘^®  monasteries;  and,  awakening  ' 

trom  the  dust  these  manuscripts  of  amplification  im-  ' 

bv  Lvin  ’  made  an  invaluable  present  to  the  world 
by  lav  ing  before  them  these  bulky  adsurditics  The 

peopfe  received  them  with  all  imaginable  simplicity  ‘ 

and  in  the  last  century,  it  was  dangerous  foi- a  ma^n  ‘ 

Hoi,  \v®“  ‘hese  pious  fic-  '■ 

Hons.  AVe  are  indebted  to  Tillemont,  to  Fleury 
Baillet,  Launoi  and  Bollandus,  for  having  cleared 
away  much  of  this  rubbish;  and  by  rejectm-  vSiat  '' 

was  false,  with  an  ingenious  and  judicious  criticism  d 

te  fi’ttn!’"  ““'y  b 

Legend,  which  “ 

Patto  1^®  Voraaine,”  observes 

and  iVllv  hi  ‘’®P  ®^®  •“®s‘  riJiculous 

and  silly  histones  imaginable.”  Mclehoir  rami,  P 

who  was  a  learned  Dominican,  greatly  disapproves’  V, 

of  this  Legend,  and  has  said,  than  “iS  is  a  nS  ®  ’ 
at  once  unwortliy  of  the  saints, ’and  cveryTonest  I 
chnstian.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  called  ** 
gol^n,  compoMd  as  it  is  by  a  man  who  had  a  mouth  “*■ 
of  iron  and  a  heart  of  fead.»  “u  a  mourn 

a  probably  be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  to  sec  nb 

^  specimt^m  of  Ipo-Atisio  nn... _ ^ 


a.p«i.;^„r,heV 

Si  ta 

but  in  Ih!  1  language  of  James  de  Voraigne 
but  in  the  luminous  diction  of  Mr.  Gibbon  ^ 

h:  .  ‘he  insipid  legends,  of  Ecclesiastical 

lable°oV  the  memorable 

UWeof  The  Seven  Sleepers,  whose  imaginary  date 
corresponds  with  the  reign  of  the  vounlor  tL.1 
and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  thf  Vandals' 1 
the  emperor  Decius  persecuted  the  Christian® 
seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  concealed  them’ 
selves  m  a  cavern,  on  the  s/de  of  an  adjacent  mou^-' 
Uin,  where  they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  ty¬ 
rant  who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  should 
fmnlv  secured  by  a  pile  of  stones.  They  immediate 
D?oh>Ij“7  ^-1®®^  slumber,  which  was  miraculous^ 

?  Mri/fl  tojuring  the  powers  of  life,  during 

the  inheritance  of  the  mountain  h^  dSnded  «  ' 

edifiS  f  materials  for  some  rustic  ' 

f;j  ,i'  J"''‘*btof  the  »un  darted  into  the  cavern  ' 

Per.nitted  tr.Se’  I 

Afiet  a  slumber  as  the,.th<,.;ght  of  .  fe„  hJSrMbey  i  - 


as  It  irequently  is,  both  to  reason  and  com-  The  Secret  divmc, 
c  njon  sense;  and  thirdly,  the  science,  the  popularity  Which  our  hotoms  en»hrine, 

>-  of  which  is  daily  gaining  ground,  denominated  .K,"”'' *'‘*“*®*''>'“’'’y‘'«>-«ciencc  define; 

Craniology.  The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American  n  **  T  y*'**!  >»“  •“  'hiwie  and  its  fruit, 

’  who  appears  to  have  been  converted  to  Mr  Paul-  "'’'“^‘"^t'lehnmch.but  concealm;?  the  .-oof 

I  Jings  sentiments  by  merely  “  turning  over  the  do  771 ’  7‘i  *"  7'  7  *“'*  ^***"'’’  “•** 

l  ges”  of  thi,  iiTini)M:vl.e..l  •  i.-  ine  pa  -Ved  tremWes  with  pam,  at  the  wound*  of  another 

!  thesubiect  work,  in  his  remarks  upon  There’s  a  flame  of  delisht  that  i*  kindled,  and  feed* 

J  I,  sajs.  The  satire  is  conceived  in  the  j«y“bat  m:w  glow  in  the  breast  of  a  Brother 

Happiest  vein  of  the  writer,  who  is  already  dislin-  Nor,  to  Crafumen  alone 
guished  in  the  republic  of  letters,  by  several  works  cu  ''^“‘’•“'y  "‘‘'’’vn- 

of  genius,  and  by  one  in  particular.  ‘John  Bull  in  ?.7.,"'orid  areour  brothers-their  wc.1  isour  oM-n- 

America.’  In  the  present  case  be  bn,  i7  1 7  .  7  ""  '•’sdow*  or  ,sn, 

.  .  P  Cbcni  case  lie  has  Vtielded  his  lux  Aim.Hoi'E.andOiiARiTv.itillwcareone 

satiric  scourge  with  great  energy  and  skill.  He  ex-  t  i  n  .i  r,  ‘“wc  are  one 
poses  very  successf 111! *•  the  •  •  I  r  .  when  the  jp-een  CaMta  must  drop  on  our  clay, 

cation  estobirbri  h  XT  r(  pnnciples  of  edu-  And  our  essence  inunorul  return  to  it*  Giver.  ' 

canon  established  by  Mr.  Owen,  m  which  man  is  May  “»«  An^l  of  Peace  wait  our  spirit,  away, 

considered  a  machine  as  much  as  a  cotton  mill.  If  ‘'««P  ®"''  ‘‘e’  '•‘‘'‘■'y  d'awn,  and  cement  them,  forever: 

ridicule  and  satire  may  sometimes  work  a  reforma-  *”  *'**  Temple  above, 

tion  where  reason  and  common  sense  cannot  we  nr  May  our  .Master  .vpprovo 

hope  that  the  pen  of  Mr  PiuI.Gr.o' j  •  ’  .u  mthe  labomrsoflove; 

c,..p...  of  r7.  A.er;,»„.w., 

a..pwcurris.»:ut  no  deeper  than  are  de-  installed  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  village  of  BrookJyr. 
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on  Long  Island.  A  supplicatory  ode  was  sung,  and 
a  very  impressive  and  eloquent  address  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  officiated  as  Grand 
Chaplain.  The  ceremonies  dosed  with  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  St.  John’s  Church.  The  Long-Island 
Patriot  says  that,  the  scite  of  the  intended  edifice 
was  crowded  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  village, 
being  attracted  thither  by  the  novel  and  grand  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Kings  and  Priests  of  the  orders  form¬ 
ing  the  procession;  their  splendid  robes,  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  Israelites,  the  mitres,  crowns,  and  jewels, 
attracted  universal  attention  and  admiration. 

Winder  Lodge,  No.  78,  was  dedicated  at  Chester- 
town,  Maryland,  on  the  25th  ult.  The  ceremonies 
are  described  as  having  been  peculiarly  grand  and 
imposing.  Peace  and  good  will  presided  at  the  altar 
and  at  the  banquet;  one  feeling  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  knitted  all  hearts  together,  and  breth¬ 
ren  seemed  to  be  born  with  one  soul  and  one  mind. 

The  corner  rtone  of  the  Western  Reserve  College 
was  recently  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  lay  before  our  readers 
more  particular  accounts  of  proceedings  on  these  se¬ 
veral  occasions,  but  the  great  press  of  Masonic  mat¬ 
ter  at  present  forbids  it. 

Tjif.  TnrATiiF.  was  opened,  for  the  summer  sea¬ 
son,  on  Monday  evening  last,  to  a  very  respectable 
audience,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Barrett.  The  /iufiy 
Body,  fJIla  Rosenberp;,  and  Raising  the  IVinJ,  were 
presented,  in  part,  and  the  characters,  as  far  as  they 
went,  very  well  sustained,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
Wo  have  not  such  an  itch  for  cynical  scribbling  that 
we  would  urge  an  unncces.sary  criticism  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers;  but  the  Theatre  was  so 
shamefully  neglected,  during  at  least  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  season,  that  we  are  wearied  with  its 
trifling;  and  since  those  from  whom  we  would  soon¬ 
est  expect  a  free  and  impartial  exp’ession  of  opinion, 
are  the  least  disposed  to  administer  the  needful  par- 
macy,  we  shall  hereafter  castigate,  whenever  we 
in  our  wisdom  shall  deem  meet,  regardless  alike  of 
censure  and  ^  praise.  Old  plays  are  too  often  re¬ 
peated,  and  the  interest  of  others  is  sometimes  de- 
.'troyed  by  unwarrantable  omissions  If  we  are  to 
have  a  Theatre,  let  us  have  one  in  truth ; — let  the 
manager  rise  above  the  paltry  bickerings  of  a  vitia¬ 
ted  taste,  and  give  us  the  soul  of  the  genuine  drama. 
It  is  not  enough  that  Barry  should  spit  out  his  words 
without  emphasis  or  action;  and  as  a  means  of  im¬ 
provement  in  one  particular,  we  advise  him  to  woo 
.he  Graces  a  while.  If  we  are  to  be  goaded  with 
Mrs.  Ball,  however  inferior  her  parts,  she  should 
cither  study  her  cue,  or  prick  up  her  cars  that  she 
may  understand  the  prompter;  she  ought  certainly 
to  speak  when  her  turn  comes,  if  she  don’t  act  any. 

Supernumaries  may  be  thought  hardly  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice;  but  as  the  minor  characters  add 
interest  to  the  plot  of  a  play,  so  are  they  worthy  of 
attention. 

After  the  play,  according  to  custom,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  called  for,  and  he  appeared,  not,  however,  with¬ 
out  evident  reluctance,  which  we  think  was  correct, 
.IS  the  custom  is  an  evil  one,  and  sliould  be  done 
.away.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  it  was 
probable  that  Albany  would  be  visited  during  sum¬ 
mer,  by  Mr.  Kean,  Miss  Kelly,  and  other  dramatic 
-tars  of  magnitude.  He  alluded  to  the  reduction  in 
the  prices,  and  said  he  was  guided  solely  by  a  wish 
to  gratify  the  public.  We  are  not  disposed  to  doubt 
the  purity  of  the  Mai.ager's  motives;  but  we  think 
if  he  has  not  already  learned,  he  will  soon  discover, 
that  the  public  will  is  not  manifested  in  the  actions 
of  a  few  fashionable  Esquimaux  and  ridiculous  fops, 
who  have  more  money  than  brains.  The  public 


does  not  ask  for  the  introduction  of  the  aristocratiral 
customs  of  the  English  Theatres — they  wish  for  no 
monied  distinctions  in  society.  Let  Mr.  Barrett 
put  forth  the  energy  of  his  genius,  and  through  su¬ 
perior  merit  gain  the  approbation  and  support  of  the 
wise  and  liberal.  If  he  is  easily  driven  into  such 
unpopular  measures  by  the  advice  of  a  few  imagina¬ 
ry  friends,  he  may  learn  at  too  late  an  hour,  that 
something  mere  than  the  gratification  of  their  pre¬ 
judices  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  establish¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Hughes  (late  Mrs.  Young)  is  announced  for 
a  few  nights.  She  possesses  talents  of  a  superior 
cast,  and  we  hope  that  this  opportunity  will  be  em¬ 
braced  by  the  theatre-going  public,  as  a  fit  time  to 
offer  liberal  support  to  legitimate  acting. 

The  Vampire,  Paul  Pry,  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
are  said  to  be  in  preparation.  Paul  Pry  (the  plot  of 
which  was  published  in  The  Escritoir  some  weeks 
since)  will  undoubtedly  attract  full  houses. 


New  THEATnE  and  CiRcrs.  Thii  establish¬ 
ment  goes  on  swimmingly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone 
made  their  first  appearance  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  as  Governor  Ileartall  and  VV’idow  Cheerly,  in 
Cherry’s  much  admired  comedy  called  the  Soldier’s 
Daughter. 

SAUbZAGUNDI. 


At  the  late  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.  “  Sully  Reed  was  tried  for  an  assault, 
committed  on  her  husband,  John  Reed  of  Bedford, 
by  "pounding"  him  with  a  large  mallet  on  his 
“  knmdedge  box."  She  was  sentenced  to  4  months 
confinement  in  the  common  jail.  At  her  request, 
slie  was  permitted  to  go  to  Cambridge  jail  “  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sea  air.”  Application  was  made  for  a 
divorce,  by  her  husband,  who  had  received  so  many 
striking  jnarks  of  her  attachment,  which  was  granted 
without  alimony." 

A  A’cte  Scheme.  “  I  would  thank  you  to  let  me 
liavc  an  advance  of  sixty  dollars  on  this  invoice  of 
goods,”  said  a  man  yesterday  to  an  auctioneer. 
“The  goods  are  in  the  store.”  The  auctioneer 
looking  over  the  invoice,  drew  the  check,  handed  it 
to  the  person,  and  they  went  together  into  the  store 
to  examine  the  goods.  As  they  walked  through  the 
store,  the  auctioneer  saw  and  turned  to  sliake  hand^ 
with  a  friend;  the  man  with  the  check  took  French 
leave.  The  auctioneer  missing  his  man,  ran  with 
speed  to  the  bank  to  stop  payment  of  the  check.  He 
was  too  late — the  check  had  been  presented  and 
paid.  He  had  however  the  good  fortune  to  arrest  the 
swindler  as  ho  was  hastening  down  the  steps.  He 
handed  over  the  cash  to  tlie  auctioneer,  and  once 
again  took  French  leave. 

Strange  Combination  of  names. — The  following 
facts  are  gathered  from  Smollett’s  Continuation  of 
Hume.  In  1757,  the  Terr/i/c,  a  British  privateer, in 
a  desperate  engagement  wUh  the  French,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Death,  she  was  equipped  at  Exe-\ 
cu/ion-Dock,  her  Lieutenant  was  named  Devil,  and 
had  one  Ghost  for  a  surgeon. 

A  Card.  The  following  singular  note,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  late  number  of  the  Bennington  Gazette: 

“  NOTICE!  It  is  the  request  of  tiie  subscriber, 
that  his  friends  and  cousins  should  suspend  their 
visits  for  two  years.  HIRAM  HULL.” 

Barbers.  Of  the  barber’s  art,  os  practised  former¬ 
ly,  archdeacon  Nares  gives  a  curious  sample  from 
Lyly,  an  old  dramatist;  one  of  the  characters,  be¬ 
ing  a  barber  says,  “  Thou  knowest  I  have  taught 
thee  knocking  of  the  hand-i,  the  tickling  on  a  man’s 
hairs,  like  tho  turning  of  a  titternc;  I  instructed 
thee  in  the  phrases  of  our  eloquent  occupation,  as 
how,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed?  Will  you  have  your 
beard  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin?  A  pent-house  on 
your  upper  lip,  or  an  alloy  on  your  chin?  A  low  curl 
on  your  head,  or  like  a  bull;  or  dangling  lock  like 
a  spaniel?  Your  raustachios  short  at  the  ends  likej 
shoemakcr’a  awls;  or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth' 


like  goat’s  flakes?  Your  love  luck;  wreathetl  with 
a  silken  twist,  or  shaggic,to  fall  on  your  shoulders.” 

When  Algernon  Sidney  placed  his  head  upon  the 
block,  the  executioner  asked  him  (as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  such  casesj  whether  he  stiould  ri'c  again? — 
The  intri  pid  patriot  replied,  “  not  till  the  general 
resurrection;  .strike  on.” 

A  high  German  Doctor.  A  highG,  rruan  Doctor, 
on  leaving  a  patient  he  had  Ixen  visiting,  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  the  nurse  to  give  the  sick  nun  some  poppies 
and  bole  ammoniac,  stewed  in  rr.ilk — which  the  old 
dame  from  the  manner  of  the  doctors  pronunciation 
mistook  for  puppies  and  an  old  almanac;  and  accor¬ 
dingly  without  delay  procured  a  whole  litter  of  the 
little  animals;  stewed  them  down  as  directed,  and 
in  rpite  of  all  his  remonstrances  made  the  poor  pa¬ 
tient  take  them.  On  the  next  visit  of  the  celebrated 
quack,  he  e.xclaimcd  with  an  air  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  iinpf>rt;ance — “  Well  nurse,  how  was  mine  pa¬ 
tient  by  dis  time?”  “  Much  better,  sir,”  replied  the 
nurse;  “the  medicine  had  great  effect?”  “  Ah!  dat 
is  goot;  and  pray  did  you  gif  the  poppies  and  the 
bole  ammoniac,  as  I  tell  you  ?”  “  Oh  !  yes  sir — the 
puppies!  he  has  eaten  six  this  morning  and  I  have 
stewed  four  more  which  he  has  taken  now; — as  for 
the  old  almanac  I  could  not  get  one  in  all  the  parish, 
but  I  found  a  very  old  ropy  of  Robin  Hood,  ^nd  stew¬ 
ed  that  down  in  milk,  which  has  answered  the  pur 
pose  very’  well.”  “  Ah  !  wat !  wat !  you  say  !  pup¬ 
pies;  Got  tarn;  wat !  you  gif  mine  patient  de  dog! 
why,  I  tell  you  poppies  and  bole  ammoniac  !”  “  Bles,* 
me  sir !  I  understood  you  said  poppies  and  an  old 
almanac;  and  so  you  did  say,  sir;  and  so  I  gave 
them  as  you  directed;  and  much  better  he  is  I  assure 
you,  sir.  The  enraged  Quack,  finding  he  could  not 
talk  sn  fast  as  the  old  lady,  sho»jk  his  head  at  her, 
looked  fierce,  and  marched  out  of  the  room. 

A  scholar  wishing  to  know  if  he  looked  handsome 
when  he  was  asleep,  sat  before  a  looking  glass  with 
his  eyes  shut. 

An  Irishman  wasasked  how  his  mother  did.  “My 
jcwell,”  said  he,  “  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  enquiries,  but  I  never  had  a  mother.”  “  How 
is  that?”  said  liis  friend.  “  Why, don’t  you  know,” 
said  Paddy,  “  that  I  am  the  son  of  my  aunt  ?” 

A  Bachelor’s  description  of  what  a  IVife  ought  to 
be.  Amiable,  ail'ectionate,  agreeable,  artless,  affa¬ 
ble,  accomplished,  amorous,  beautiful,  benign,  be¬ 
nevolent,  chaste,  charming,  candid,  cheerful,  com¬ 
plaisant,  careful,  charitable,  clean,  civil,  coy,  con¬ 
stant,  dutiful,  dignified,  elegant,  easy,  engaging, 
even,  entertaining,  faithful,  fond,  free,  faultless, 
good,  graceful,  generous,  governable,  good  humour¬ 
ed,  handsome,  humane,  harmless,  healthy,  heavenly- 
minded,  intelligent,  interesing,  industrious,  ingeni¬ 
ous,  just,  kind,  lively,  liberal,  lov’cly,  modest,  mer 
ciful,neat,  notable,  obedient,  open,  obliging,  nretty, 
prudent,  pious,  polite,  pleasing,  pure,  peaceable, 
righteous,  sociable,  submissive,  sensible,  tall,  tem¬ 
perate,  true,  unreserved,  virtuous,  well-formed, 
wealthy,  young. 

Cresents. — The  Cresent  was  the  symbol  of  the  ci¬ 
ty  rf  Byxantium,  now  Constantinople,  which  the 
Turks  have  adopted.  This  device  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  several 
medals,  and  took  its  rise  from  an  event  related  by 
•Stephens  the  Geographer,  a  native  of  Byzantium.-^ 
He  tells  us  that  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  meeting  with  mighty  difficulties  in  carrying 
on  the  siege  of  that  city  set  the  workmen  in  a  very 
dark  night  to  undermine  the  walls,  that  his  troops 
might  enter  the  place  without  being  perceived,  but 
luckily  for  the  besieged,  the  moon  appearing,  di^ 
covered  the  design,  which  accordingly  miscarried. 
“  In  acknowledgment  of  this  deliverance,”  says  he, 
“  the  Byzamines  erected  a  statue  to  Diana,  and  thus 
the  crescent  became  the  symbol.” 

As  Theodore  Hook  and  Colman  were  surveying 
the  progress  of  the  new  London  Bridge,  the  former 
made  the  following  ludicrous  impromptu; 

What  c\il*  meD  will  overcome 
That  o’er  ihif  new  bridge  trarcl — 

}  or,  as  they  walk,  they’ll  trample  down. 

The  pilri,  th^  stair,  and  gravel. 


IWABRIEP, 

In  this  citT,  on  the  11th  insf.  by  the  Rev  Mr.  l/<?oaanl,Mr 
CiLiiit'.  Willi  IMS  to  •Mi^s  yiAtL.KyA  Avkelia  daughter  cf 
Mr.  Josiah  Winajits,  all  of  this  ei*j. 
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TO  IRENE. 

Away  with  the  chain  tlut  wealth  would  braid. 

Away  with  the  wreath  from  the  brow  of  the  maid— 
Away  with  the  crown  from  the  forehead  of  sn<iw, 

For  Its  arms  must  be  dimmed  by  tlie  sunlights  below; 
Away  snth  them  all,  be  they  ever  so  rare. 

Their  lustie  will  fade  on  that  ebony  hair. 

The  chain  is  of  diamonds; — well,  rich  though  it  be. 

It  is  not,  Irene,  meet  trophy  for  thee ; 

The  garden’s  pure  treasures  the  wreath  may  disclose, 
Yet  what  to  thy  cheek  is  the  hue  of  the  rosel — 

And  what  coul'd  the  lofty  Tiara  impart 

To  that  (ace  which  is  lit  by  the  light  of  the  heartl 

Then  away  with  the  cbrystal,  the  crown,  and  the  flower, 
Let  them  glance  at  the  Mnquet,  nr  bloom  at  the  bower; 
Let  them  rest  on  the  brow  where  no  beanty  is  seen. 

In  circlets  of  brilliants,  or  garlands  of  green; 

But  no  trophy  beci>mes  (Are,  Irene,  to  wear, 

Like  the  cofonal  formed  of  thine  own  glossy  hair. 


THE  MANI.VC’S  SONG 
Hark!  'ti(  the  poor  maniac’s  song; 

She  sits; on  yon  wild  craggv  steep. 

And  while  the  winds  mournfullv  whislle  along, 
She  wiiitfully  looks  o’er  the  deep. 

And  avc  ihe  sings,  “  Lullaby,  lullaby,  hillaby  I” 
To  hnsn  the  rude  billows'asleep. 

She  looksdoyon  rock  far  at  sea. 

And  thinks  it  her  lover’s  white  sail. 

The  warn  tear  of  joy  glads  her  wild  glist’ning  eye. 
As  she  beckons  his  vessel  to  hail. 

And  ave  she  sings,  “Lullaby,  lullaby,  lullaby !’’ 
And  frets  at  the  boisterous  gale. 

Poor  Susan  was  nntle  and  fair. 

Till  the  seas  robbed  her  heart  of  its  jov. 

Then  her  reason  was  lost  in  the  gloom  <>f  despair, 
And  her  charms  then  did  wither  and  die; 

And  now  her  sad  “  Lullaby,  lullaby,  lullaby!’’ 

(Xt  wakes  the  lone  passenger's  sigh. 


THE  YOUNG  TROOPER’S  DIRGR 
From  a  volume  of  Poem*  entitled  Leiture  Hours— puhlithed 
at  Botion- 

To  horse, —to  horse,— the  bugles  call. 

And  sadly  swells  the  mournful  strain 
That  warns  us  to  the  burial 
Of  one  who  ne’er  shall  mount  again. 

His  course  is  run, — his  lame  is  won, — 

For  well  he  reignad  as  free  a  steed 
As  ever  bore  to  daring  deed. 

When  charging  hosts  came  spurring  on. 

His  coarse  is  run, — his  battles  done, — 

Hr  died  aa  aye  he  wished  to  die  — 

The  well-fought  field  was  fairly  won. 

And  Victory  pealed  her  clarion  nigh: 

Nor  on  his  lip  ot  beauteous  pride. 

When  high  in  hope  he  rode  among 
The  brave,  the  noble,  and  the  ynnng. 

Wreathed  such  a  smilt  as  when  he  died. 

Stem  eyes  became,  as  woman’s,  weak, 

Nor  scorned  to  soil  the  clustering  gold 
That  floated  o’er  his  marble  check 

With  tears  that  would  not  be  controlled ; 

For  thonrh  none  bolder  struck  with  brand. 

When  boiling  veins  were  up  and  wild, 

Yet  never  even  the  gentlest  child 
Had  kinder  heart  or  freer  hand. 


These  winged  w  ords — this  simple  speech 
At  such  a  moment  well  might  teach 
The  drs|M>t’s  meanest  slave. 

How  small  the  difference  of  their  lot. 
When  all  his  empires  worth  could  not 
Bribe  for  one  hour  the  grave! 

And  what  is  empire t — what  is  mani— 

A  noisome  vault,  a  narrow  span. 

Confines  that  mighty  King, 

Whose  will  was  erst  supreme  comnuuid. 
From  far  Kamschatka’s  lonely  strand. 

To  warlike  Poland’s  plains  of  sand, 

Aad  Eu.xine’s  bowers  of  spring. 

Nations,  peal  his  funeral  knell! 

The  wild  Cossack,  with  barbarous  yell 
And  asb-bcsprinkled  head — 
liettnian.  Palatine,  and  Peer, 

Warrior,  and  Sue,  throng  round  his  bier. 
And  sorrow  iiig  ^rope  drops  a  tear 
O'er  the  iilusirious  dead. 


THE  LYKE  WAKE  DIRGE, 

Is  a  sort  of  charm,  sung  in  the  lower  ranks  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  while  watching  a 
dead  body  previous  to  intriment.  The  tune  is  doleful  and  mo¬ 
notonous,  and  joined  to  the  mysterious  import  of  the  words,  has 
it  solemn  efft  ct.  The  word  *lett,  in  th<  chorus,  seema  to  be 
corrupted  from  tc.lt,  or  suit,  a  quuitity  ol  which,  in  compliance 
with  a  |iopular  superstition,  is  frequently  placed  on  the  breast 
of  a  coqise. 

This  oe  nighte,  this  ae  nighte. 

Every  nighle  and  alle; 

Fire  and  sleet,  and  caudle  lighte 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule . 

When  thou  from  hence  awayc  art  paste. 

Every  nighte  and  alle; 

To  Whinny-Muir  thou  comest  at  laste; 

.■Uid  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  and  ahoon, 

Every  nighte  and  alle; 

Sit  thee  downe  and  put  them  on; 

.And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  hosen  and  shon.-i  thou  ne’er  gavest  nine. 

Every  nighte  and  alle: 

The  Whinnies  siull  prick  thee  to  the  bare  banc; 

And  Christe  receive  thyc  saule. 

From  W'hinny-.Muir  when  thou  mavest  passe,. 

Every  nighte  and  alle; 

To  Br’zg  o’  Oread  th  m  comest  at  laste; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule- 

Fr.mi  Brigg  o’  Dread  when  thou  mayest  passe. 

Every  nighte  and  alle, 

To  purgatory  fire  thou  comest  at  laste; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  meatc  or  drinke, 

Every  nighte  and  alle ; 

The  fire  shmi  never  make  thee  shrinke. 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

Ifmeide  or  drinke  thou  never  gavest  nane. 

Every  nighte  and  alle; 

The  fire  will  bume  thee  to  the  back  bane; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte. 

Every  night  and  alle; 

Fire  and  sleet,  and  candle  lighte, 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule- 


To  horse, — to  horse,— no  more  I  weep; 

His  high  career  was  run  full  fast. 

And  so  on  battle-field  I’d  sleep 
My  last  long  sleep  of  death  at  last . 
No  more  I  weep, — but  far  away 
Are  deep  blue  eyes  to  weep  in  rain, — 
Fair  lipt  not  soon  to  smile  again, — 
Aad  hearta  wail  to  this  bittc  day. 


From  the  London  Literary  Gazette 
ALEXANDER 

.Autumn’s  pride  is  past  and  gone. 

Yet  gaily  still  Crimea’s  sun 
Lights  up  her  skies  at  even: 

So  bright  his  orb,  decliaing,  glows, 
T'hat  even  the  half-clad  8cif  bestows 
One  passing  thought  on  Heaven. 

Stretched  on  the  bed  of  agony, 

Now  as  the  twili^t  hour  draws  nigh. 
That  summons  ntai  to  rest, 

’The  arbiter  of  peace  and  war, 
Emiieror,  Autocrat,  and  Crar, 

Uis  dying  wish  exprest; 

Air,  air,’’  the  gasping  monarch  said. 
And  feebly  raisM  his  drooping  head. 
That  he  might  see  once  marc 
Crimea’s  skies  of  cloudless  blue. 

And  catch  a  last  amd  lingering  view 
Of  .Aauph’s  sea-beat  »ore . 


OAZiBIT2>.AJl  OF  OOSSKTJi.'rXO.ATZOire. 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Eorarapment, 

Temple  Royal  .Arch  Chapter, 
Master’s  Lodge, 

-Mount  V’emon  Lodge, 

Ten^le  Lodge, 

Inellable  Ixidgc, 

Wadsworth  Cviaptcr, 
Rensselaer  Lodge, 

Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge, 
Hiram  Lodge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

.A|>ollo  Chapter, 

-Apollo  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  Lodge, 

La  Fayette  Encampment, 
Hudson  Chapter, 

Hudson  Lodge, 

Solon  Lodge, 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

•Ark  Lodge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Catskill  Lodge, 

Rome  Chapter, 

Dansville  Royal  .Arch  Chapter, 
Dansvilic  Lodge, 

Auburn  Chapter, 

Federal  Chapter, 


.Albany, 

-Albany, 

-Albany, 

Albany, 

•Albany, 

Albany, 

Kensselaerville, 
Kensselaerville, 
W  esterlo, 

Knox, 

Greenbush, 

Troy, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Athens, 

Coxsackie, 

Coxsackie, 

Catskill, 

Catskill, 

Rome, 

liansville  village, 
Dansville  village, 
Auburn, 
M’atertown, 


May 
June  6. 

May  15. 
M.'y  18. 
May  16. 

June  1. 
June  5. 

W.  pr.  f.m. 
Tu  or .f. 111. 
1&;)M  c.m 
Jiineb. 
June  6. 

3d  .M.  e.in 
1st  Fri.  do. 
IMTues  .do. 
1st  Mu  do. 
AV'.  pr.  f.m. 
Tues.  do. 
Mon.  do. 
Mon.  do. 
Thurs.  do. 
VV.  af.  f.  m. 
Fr  pr.  f.  m. 
Mon.  do. 
Thnrs.  do. 
Wed.  do. 


Thou  heard’st,  imperial  Taganrok, 
The  wailing  voice  that  faintly  spoke 
Of  dcathQ  consuming  fever; 

The  faultering  accents  of  that  tongue, 
On  which  the  fate  of  millions  hung — 
That  voice  has  ceased  for  ever. 
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AN  APPhLNDIX, 
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